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LADIES LUGGAGE; OR, HARD LINES 
BY A BRUTE. 


How happy is the single life 
Of all the priests and monks ! 
Not one of whom has got a wife 
To bother him with trunks 
And bandboxes, a load too great 
For man or horse to bear, 
Which railways charge for over-weight, 
And cabs ask double fare. 


Fell care, as when your bride you post, 
Distracts your anxious mind, 

Lest this portmanteau should be lost, 
Or that be left behind ; 

Her baggage as you travel down 
Life’s hill weighs more and more, 

And still, as balder grows your crown, 
Becomes a greater bore. 


Outstretched by fashion vile and vain, 
Hoops, petticoats, and vests, 

Now British females to contain 
a no end of chests ; 

To which bags, baskets, bundles add, 
Too numerous to name, 

Enough to drive a poor man mad, 
A Job with rage inflame, 


The cab keeps swaying o’er your head, 
With baggage piled above, 
Of overturn you ride in dread, 
With her whom you should love ; 
Then you the station when you gain, 
Must see the lumber stowed, 
And fears about it in the train 
Your heart and soul corrode. 


Thus does your wife each journey spoil 
Of yours that she partakes ; 

Thus keeps you on the fret and broil, 
Your and comfort breaks, 

With all these boxes all her things, 
(How many! ) to inclose, 

The fair encumbrance on you brings 
A wagon-load of woes. 

— Punch. 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


By the lengthening twilight hours ; 
By the chill and fragrant showers ; 
By the flowerets pale and faded ; 
By the leaves with russet shaded ; 
By the gray and clouded morn ; 
By the drooping ears of corn; 

By the meadows, overspread 

With the spider’s wavy thread ; 
By the soft and shadowy sky ; 

By the thousand tears that lie 
Every weeping bough beneath — 
Summer, we perceive thy death ! 








LADIES’ LUGGAGE, ETC. 


LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 


In M. Charles Baudelaire’s “ Fleurs du Mal,’’ 
ed. 1861, I find a poem called “‘ Le Guignon,”’ 
(No. xi. p. 30). I will quote the whole of it, 
and then offer a suggestion on the sources of 
M. Baudelaire’s ideas : — 


Pour soulever un poids si lourd, 
Sisyphe, il faudrait ton courage ! 
Bien qu’on ait du coeur a ’ouvrage, 
L’Art est long et le Temps est court. 


Loin des sépultures célébres,} 

Vers un cimetiére isolé, 

Mon cceur, comme un tambour voilé, 
Va battant des marches funébres. 


Maint joyau dort enseveli 
Dans les ténébres et l’oubli, 
Bien loin des pioches et des sondes : 


Mainte fleur épanche a regret 
Son parfum doux comme un secret 
Dans les solitudes profondes. 


In connection with the first two stanzas of this 
sonnet, I will remark that Longfellow has writ- 
ten, — 
Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though strong and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


The last two stanzas suggest the still more 
familiar lines, — 
Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


The appropriation is all the more surprising be- 


cause M. Baudelaire stands so little in need of 
borrowed thoughts. J. B.P. 
— Atheneum. 





“TWINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE STAR.” 


Ir you think the error sufficiently important 
to notice in your pages, you will, perhaps in- 
sert the following correction. In a volume of 
“ Verses and Translations,” by C. S. Calvery, 
published by Bell & Daldy, 1862, at page 24, 
appear the following lines : — 


Ere the moon the East has crimsoned, 
When the stars are trembling there, 
As they did in Watts’s hymns, and 
Made him wonder what they were. 
Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
How I wonder what you are. 
was written by Ann and Jane Taylor of Ongar. 
There is a charm in its beautiful simplicity 
which will preserve it as a children’s hymn 
when the ‘‘ bears and lions” of Dr, Watts are 
buried and forgotten. Joun W. Forp. 














FOLK 
From the Christian Remembrancer. 


1. On the Folk Lore of the Northern Coun- 
ties of England, and the Borders. By 
tlle dat with an Ap- 
pendix on Household Stories. By Sa- 
BINE Baring Govutp. Longmans, 
1866. 

2. Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 
Sasrmse Barwwe Goutp,M.A._ Riv- 
ingtons, 1866. 

3. Lacanshire Folk Lore. Compiled and 
Edited by Jonn Hartanp, F.S.A.; 
T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. Warne and 
Co., 1867. 

4. Popular Romances of the West of Eng- 
land, or the Drolls, Traditions, and Super- 
stitions of Old Cornwall. Collected and 
Edited by Ropert Hunt. 2 vols. Hotten 
1865. 

5. A Manual of Mythology. By the Rev. 
Grorce W. Cox. Longmans. 


Fok Lore is a modern word, telling in 
its very construction of the period of its 
formation. We feel as sure that it belongs 
to the stratum of the Teutonic Archaism as 
we do that ‘ Popular Superstition’ is of the 
Latin Deposit. Even the former, in com- 
parison with that of its lengthy synonym, is 
a proof of the different estimation it -has 
attained. The monosyllables give dignity, 
the polysyllables cast a slur. Folk, as con- 
nected with the great conquering Volken, 
are ancient and honourable; but popular, 
and vulgar, albeit from the same root, have 
both deteriorated in significance in their 
transit through Latin. Lore infers some- 
thing to be /earnt and sought out; supersti- 
tion is the excess of belief, and implies that 
it ought to be discarded and forgotten. 

In effect the beliefs and customs that fell 
under the stigma of superstition were driven 
to such remote corners under that oppro- 
brious title, that now that they have become 
lore, and scholars and philologists perceive 
their value, contempt for them has become 
so current that their repositories among the 
peasantry are ashamed of them, and it re- 
quires no small amount of address to enable 
an educated person to extract an account 
of them, more especially since, strange and 
interesting as they may be to the antiquary, 
many are far more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. Parson, doctor, 
and schoolmaster, must blame and condemn 
them in practice, even though the next 
generation will lose much that is racy and 
amusing. 

On the whole we believe that the old 
nurse’s fable is more in vogue than it has 
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been at any other age of the world. Strong- 
minded men seem as a rule to have always 
despised mere portents and auguries, and 
only to have accepted the fables that ac- 
counted for natural phenomena, because no 
other solution had been discovered. And 
the religion of truth always waged war 

inst them. A true Israelite under the 
old dispensation was taught to be as free 
from oh exqeniin as a Christian of the 

esent day; and from Moses on to the 

ter books of the Old Testament, there is a 
continual denunciation of the various magic 
practices that were caught from the heath- 
ens. The early Christian teachers in like 
manner forbade all varieties of divination, 
and modes of ‘securing good luck, on the 
same principle, i.c., that the Second Com- 
mandment is infringed by trust in whatever 
is not of God; and in the interesting work 
at the head of our paper, Mr. Henderson 
has brought together many quotations show- 
ing the constant testimony of the Fathers 
and earlier ecclesiastics against such prac- 
tives. He collects many such denunciations 
throughout the Middle Ages, and adds that 
apparently the Reformation, by diminishing 
popular reliance on Saints and Angels, ab- 
solutely caused the balance to swing back 
towards the old remnants of heathenism ; 
so that instead of the fairies and elves be- 
ing, as merry Bishop Corbett says, ‘ all of 
the old profession,’ they would rather have 
lifted their heads when relieved from the 
censure of the Church. This is possible, 
but it may also be that our greater evidence of 
popular credulity may be caused by the 
more prominent relief into which a lower 
grade of persons were raised by the greater 
tulness of history, and by their own increas- 
ing importance. 

However, there has been, and very right- 
ly, a universal endeavour for at least two 
centuries, to argue away, laugh down and 
eradicate all such superstitions, until they 
have almost perished from the surface, and 
only remain niched in a few credulous and 
ignorant minds in remote places, now and 
then coming into full light, chiefly in some 
case of obtaining money on false pretences, 
or of sav revenge on some supposed 
witch. And when practical and mischie- 
vous faith in these superstitions has passed 
away, it has become the part of scholars to 
collect them and compare them as valuable 
and instructive remnants of ancient beliefs. 
Such researches in able hands have led to 
very important conclusions, and it is highly 
desirable that every indication of popular 
belief should at once be noticed am 
just as a specimen in natural history in a 
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new place is recorded not so much for its 
own sake as for its connexion with its con- 
geners. 

Folk Lore is a very vague term. It in- 
cludes all that traditional mass of tales, say- 
ings, beliefs, customs, observances, and 
auguries that are, or recently were, afloat 
among the people, accepted and acted upon 
by the lower orders, and more or less even 
by the upper classes. In these there is a 
certain amount of simple truth. Some 
are remnants of Church customs now dis- 
used, and some are relics of old Teuton 
heathenism. Often, we believe that super- 
stition is the vulgarising of Reverence. 
Awe, devoid of actual fear, is incompre- 
hensible to the rude and coarse, and when 
the vulgar see certain things, places, or 

rsons treated with distant respect, they 
immediately conclude that some dire mate- 
rial effect is apprehended from a contrary 
course. Thus the poor women keep their 
children quiet in church by appalling threats 
of what the parson will do to them ; and the 
—_— of Queen Elizabeth’s maid of honour 
who died of the prick of a needle on Sun- 
day has no doubt done much to produce 
the Englishwoman’s horror of touching that 
oe though the tales of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, Madame Nathusius, rep- 
resent the pattern German girl as regarding 
fancy work as part of her Sunday recrea- 
tion. 

The real range of Folk Lore is world- 
wide; Kaffir, Negro, Maori, continually 
amaze us with the resemblance of their tra- 
ditions to our own; but within this mighty 
circuit there are divisions ; and those super- 
stitions which belong to the Indo-European 
nations are the most easily compared, as 
well as the most interesting to ourselves; 
while again we shall find that the most 
accessible traditions, and those most easy to 
compare and classify, are those of the coun- 
tries where the population consists of Teu- 
tons or Kelts, in various proportions, with 
civilization derived from Rome. 

Much has been done towards such collec- 
tions, ever since the brothers Grimm set the 
example in Germany. Mr. Edgar Taylor in- 
troduced their ‘ Mahrchen ’ in England in an 
elegant selected translation, which, however, 
coming in the full swing of Edgeworthism, 
was, we fear, generally regarded asalmost too 
unintellectual fora nursery book. Yet its notes 
give it a value even above that of the beau- 
tiful recent edition de luze, containing all 
the Miabrchen. Sir Walter Scott mean- 


while was, from taste and instinct, collecting 
all that Border tradition could afford him, 
viewing it, however, chiefly as poetic materi- 
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al. Croker’s Irish tales were a most valu- 
able contribution in themselves, and were 
told so charmingly as to awaken the popu- 
lar taste and curiosity. Mr. Keightley be- 
gan to collect and harmonize the old tales 
and fairy legends of different countries ; 
and though no collector has equalled the 
pair who deserve to be mythologically cele- 
brated as the Giants Grimm, yet the dwarfs 
standing on their shoulders begin to see 
further than even the giants themselves, and 
collectors and interpreters alike have mul- 
tiplied within the last few years. Among 
the interpreters we would mention Profess- 
or Miiller, Mr. Cox, Mr. S. B. Gould, and 
Mr. Kelly; among the collectors Mr. 
Dasent for Norway and Iceland, Mr. Camp- 
bell for the Highlands, Mr. Hunt for Corn- 
wall, Mr. Hadland and Mr. Wilkinson for 
Lancashire, Mr. Henderson for the coun- 
ties of Durham and Northumberland, as 
well as for the Border districts. Here he 
has been fortunate enough to become pos- 
sessed of a MS. collection made by a young 
man named Wilson, at the request of Sir 
Walter Scott, but which had failed to reach 
hishands. Add to these the Rev. J. C. At- 
kinson’s contributions to the Monthly Packet, 
of the Folk Lore still fresh among the Da- 
nish sprung population of Cleveland —a 
work which we hope to see complete and 

ublished in a full and separate form. We be- 
have that almost any curiosity of Folk Lore, 
which can be gathered direct from the peasant- 
ry, ought to be at once sent with sufficient evi- 
dence to some collector of these matters, since 
there is much yet to be established respecting 
the geographical distribution (if it may so 
be called) of certain myths and customs, . 
and much light is thrown on differences of 
national character by the forms that the 
same story or belief will assume. No time 
is to be lost, for even in Cornwall Mr. Hunt 
tells us that stories he heard and happily 
recorded thirty-five years ago, have now 
become extinct. 

It must be confessed, however, that re- 
searches after English Folk Lore are apt to 
be disappointing. Our people in the true- 
blooded Anglian and Saxon Counties, are 
too busy, too practical, too shy of being 
laughed at, too sophisticated to dwell much 
on any tradition that does not connect itself 
with immediate results. They are not nar- 
rators of stories, and care little for battle- 
fields. 

Mr. Henderson, indeed, relates how a 
Sunday scholar at Durham preferred a_les- 
son from the Book of Joshua to one from 
Samuel, because of the fighting in it, and 
then told his teacher that there had been a 
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great battle’fought close to Durham once — 


«“ And where was it fought?” asked the 
teacher; “At Neville’s Cross,” answered the 
lad promptly. “I go there very often of an 
evening, to see the place, and if you walk nine 
times round the Cross, and then stoop down 
and Jay your head to the turf, you'll hear the 
noise of the battle and the clash of the armour.” 
‘These were the young fellow’s exact words.’ — 
Hendrson, p. 266. 


But Durham was peopled partly by Kelts, 
and partly by Northmen, and against this 
oung poet may be set the old woman of 
Berkshire, who with the White Horse and 
the Dragon’s Hill before her eyes, was far 
from clear whether the battles they com- 
memorated had not been a review, the fir- 
ing of which she herself had heard. Naseby 
Field is said to be believed to be haunted 
with battle noises, but in general we fear 
that where the spot is remembered at all, it 
is only as a local lion, attracting strangers 
and bringing profit. 

There is no perspective in the popular 
mind. Even in the Keltic, and ‘therefore 
naturally imaginative Cornwall, the terrible 
Tregeagle figures as an unjust attorney of 
not maay generations ago, but falls in with 
ancient British hermits, and saints ; and the 
saints have the characters and powers of 
their predecessors the giants, hurl rocks 
about, and even pelt each other, as did SS. 
Just and Sennan, whose two rocks met mid- 
way in the air, united, and formed one 
enormous granite mass. All that is before 
the memory of ‘the ndmother of the 
oldest inhabitant’ is in one plane of far 
antiquity, including King Arthur, Oliver 
Cromwell, and the French Revolution. 
Christmas mummers in the South of Eng- 
land always call St. George ‘ King Geaarge.’ 
A village girl who was taken to see Windsor 
Castle wrote to her mother that ‘she had 
séen the “old King killing the dragon,”’ 
and in Cornwall there is scarcely a tradi- 
tion about King Arthur himself. 

Without cultivation there seems to be an 
essential vulgarity in the English mind. 
Witness the deterioration of ballads that 
have been current among the people in 
England compared with those that have had 
the same lot in Scotland. For instance, we 
will take the mournful ditty where the jeal- 
ous elder sister drowns the younger. In 
the Snore ballad the miller is thus sum- 
moned : — 


‘O father, father, draw your dam, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
There’s either a mermaid or milk-white swan, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.’ 
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After drawing out the unfortunate 
lady — 


‘ He made a harp of her breast-bone, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
Whose sounds would melt a heart of stone, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


The strings he framed of her yellow hair, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

Whose notes made sad the listening ear, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


He brought it to her father’s hall, 
Biunorie, O Binnorie ! 

And there was the Court assembled all, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


He laid his harp upon a stone, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
And straight it began to play alone, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


O yonder sits my father, the king, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

And yonder sits my mother, the queen, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

And by him my William, sweet and true, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


But the last tune the harp played then, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

Was, “ Woe to my sister, false Helen,” 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.’ 


We quote from Mr. Chambers’ version, 
but the wild, weird, ghastly beauty is the 
same in every Scotch variety, but contrast 
the poetic grandeur of this poem, every 
word of which is homely, with the two 
English versions given in Mr. Hughes’s 
‘ Scouring of the White Horse.’ The Berk- 
shire runs thus, as to the discovery of the 
body : — : 
‘O father, O father; here swims a swan, 

Hey down, bow down, 
Very like a drowned gentlewoman, 
And I’ll be true to my true love 
If my love be true to me. 


The miller he fot his pole and hook, 
Hey down, bow down, 
And he fished the fair maid out of the brook, 
And I'll be true to my true love, ' 
If my love be true to me. 


O miller! I'll give thee guineas ten, 
If thou’lt fetch me back to my father again. 


The milier, he took her guineas ten, 
And he pushed the fair maid in again. 
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But the coroner has come, and the justice, too, | the songsand rhymes of Scotland, Denmark, 


With a hue and cry, and a hullabaloo. 


They hanged the miller beside his own gate, 
For drowning the varmer’s daughter, Kate. 


The sister, she went beyond the seas, 
And died an old maid among black savagees. 


So, I’ve ended my tale of the West countree, 
And they calls it the Barkshire tragedee.’ 


The other version, from the Welsh bor- 
der, describes minutely how a fiddle was 
constructed from the poor lady’s interior, 
and reproached all the family — but oh! 
how unlike the Scottish harp — and ending 
with the true legal consolation : — 


‘ There sits the crowner, Uncle Joe, 
Which comforteth poor me ; 
He’Il hold his crowner’s quest, I know, 
To get his crowner’s fee.’ 


There is a certain grim bumour in both 
these, and the last almost looks like a con- 
scious travestie of Binnorie ; but searcely 
any genuine ballad of the ~— populace 
is otherwise than grotesquely ridiculous, 
even when most horrible. The very best 
always have some painful triviality and ab- 
surdity ; the ‘ Children in the Wood’ itself 
is full of paltrinesses; Widdrington and his 
stumps spoil Chevy Chase, at best greatly 
inferior to the Scottish Battle of Otterburn, 
where Douglas’s death is marvellously beau- 
tiful ; and the uniform conclusion of ballads 
of unhappy lovers is wilful bathos. Den- 
mark, the prolific source of ballads, we be- 
lieve, invented the regulation termination 
by which 


* The one was buried within the church, 
The other within the choir, 
And out of the one there grew a birch, 
And out of the other a briar.’ 


Scotlard, the country of burying lands in 
desolated convent churches, touchingly 
made the two to intertwine, but some prac- 
tical Englishman caused the sexton to hack 
them down with his hook because they en- 
cuinbered the path. Is it that the English 
nature so revolts in indignation at having 
been touched, that it immediately makes 

ame of the subject? Or is it that there 
is absolutely no sense of the ridiculous ? 
Whatever has been orally transmitted, such 
as the mumming dialogues, carols, May-day 
songs, &c., have always become hopelessly 


confused and vulgarised in a manner that, 
if we may trust collectors, does not befal 





Germany, Brittany, or Italy. ; 

English poetic genius stands as high as 
that of any other nation, but it would ap- 
pear as if appreciation of the poetical was, 
in our own country, confined to the culti- 
vated classes. Abroad, though the demar- 
cation of rank was more defined, yet every- 
where but in France there was less dissim- 
ilarity of feeling between the gentleman 
and peasant, than here, where the one 
might be the more refined, but the other 
less so. Moreover, learning has probably 
never been out of reach of an intelligent 
person in England, since Richard II. re- 
tused to grant his nobles’ petition that their 
serfs might be forbidden to learn to read. 
First monasteries, then grammar and dame 
schools put book learning within the reach 
of any one whose mind was active enough 
to seek for it; and a clever lad, rising into 
the position of a scholar, left the homely 
songs of tradition to those who had not the 
sentiment to mould them, or even the power 
to preserve them accurately. , 

eace and prosperity are also very depo- 
etizing e ements, since they leave no land- 
marks in the mind, and on a silent people, 
much absorbed in present interests, and ha 
ily without a notion of long standing family 
euds. Traditions are hardly ever handed 
on — among what we are no longer allowed 
to call the genuine Anglo Saxons. Celtic 
or Danish admixtures make a great difference 
in the tenacity of traditions, and thus all 
the best and fullest come from our northern 
and western counties, which often explain 
otherwise incomprehensible usages and say- 
ings of the south and east. 

Polk Lore may be classified as consisting 
of beliefs in supernatural appearances ; of 
customs, spells and sayings, and of old sto- 
ries ; and each class of these are partly de- 
rived from old heathen, partly from Chris- 
tian usages. 

Among these, the most universal and 
abiding article of popular credence is the 
ag peer of ghosts. This hardly deserves 
to be termed mere popular superstition, for 
we verily believe that more thoughtful and 
cultivated persons would confess that they 
regarded such phantoms as veritable myste- 
ries, than could now be found to acknowl- 
edge any faith in them among the half edu- 
cated ; but as it was among the untaught 
that the traditions were fostered and pre- 
ga ghosts are classed among vulgar fa- 

es. 

The question has often been carefully ar- 
gued, and the. result seems to be that there 
is no impossibility in a certain intercourse 
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between the departed spirit and persons 
still living, and therefore’ that ck single 
instance must rest on its own evidence. 
The favourite Reductio ad absurdum is that, 
when a ghost is seen in the ordinary dress 
of the person it represents, the question is 
asked whether these are the ghosts of the 

rments ? but this seems to us unreasona- 
ble. When we think of our friends, they 
appear before our mind’s eye attired as we 
are used to see them, and thus by whatever 
means the impression of the presence of the 
deceased is produced, the memory recalls 
him as he has appeared in life. There is no 
doubt that the senses often imagine them- 
selves to have been cognizant of that which 
has produced an effect on the mind, eg., 
though an earthquake is silent in itself, yet 
from the similarity of the sensations it oc- 
casions with those produced by a thunder- 
storm, it is common to believe that there 
is a rumbling sound underground; and in 
the instance of a ship of war lying at an- 
chor off New Zealand, where the concussion 
resembled the shock of the discharge of 
cannon, many persons below thought that 
they heard the report of all the guns fired 
off at once, while those on deck were con- 
— that there had been no a at all. 

any supernatural appearances, related in 
good faith, may thus be accounted for, with- 
out the eyes and ears having been con- 
cerned.” Spirit may communicate with spir- 
it, though no outward figure be pictured on 
the retina, no vibration meet the tympanum, 
yet these are so exclusively the media of 
ety ses that the mind and memory be- 
ieve the impression to have been conveyed 
through them. This must be the case in a 
dream. ° 

Allowing, however, for much imagina- 
tion, much imposture and exaggeration, 
there is a large residuum of apparitions 
that have never been disproved, and which 
can only be wondered at. The most fre- 
2 and best authenticated of these are 

e cases in which the a or phantom of 
@ person dying or recently dead, manifests 
itself. Madam de Genlis tells us in her 
memoirs that she and her only son, a child 
of three years old, sickened at the same 
time with the measles, and the child’s death 
was kept a secret from her by her friends, 
but from the moment he expired till she 
recovered, she saw him continually hovering 
over her on the top of the bed, and that 
she felt no doubt of the true state of the 
case. Whether this deserves to be called a 
sick mother’s fancy, or whether the lively 
lady herself be worthy of credit, this is only 
one of many such stories. A maid servant 
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in the'family of Sir Stamford Raffles was one 
night sitting alone in the kitchen, when she 
saw her soldier brother, then in India, pass 
before her, with a handkerchief that she 
had given him, round his head. It proved 
that at this very time, he had, almost with 
his last breath, desired to have his head 
bound with his sister’s handkerchief. Mr. 


/Henderson has another story to the same 


effect, on the authority of a clerical friend, 
who heard it from the aunt who witnessed 
it. She was about fourteen years old, when, 
as she was playing with the children of a 
gentleman living near Ripon, one of them 
cried, ‘ Why there is brother walking 
at the bottom of the garden. The whole 
set of children distinctly recognised the 
form and features of the brother, who was 
then in India, and one ran into the house 
and told her father, who made light of it to 
her, but noted the day and hour, and these 
of course corresponded with the time of the 
young man’s death. 

We give another instance on the authori- 
ty of Mrs. Schimmelpennick, whose stern 
realistic breeding was no school for credu- 
lity : — 





‘I will close these anecdotes with one of a 
different description. At a distance of sixty or 
more years, I cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
my memory in its subordinate details, but of 
its substantial correctness I am _ sure, having 
frequently heard it from Dr. and Mrs. Priestly, 
and many years after from the medical man, 
the late Dr. Allsop, of Calne, who was con- 
cerned in it ; and whom I met in a very differ- 
ent circle of society. - While Dr. iestly 
oceupied the post of librarian to Lord Shel- 
burne, one day Mr. Petty, the precocious and 

ifted youth whom I have mentioned, sent. for 

r. Priestly (Lord Shelburne then being absent, 
I think, in London). When the doctor entered, 
Mr. Petty told him he had ed a very rest- 
less night, and had been much disturbed by 
uncomfortable dreams, which he wished to 
relate to Dr. Priestly, hoping that by so doing, 
the painful impression would pass away. He 
then said that he dreamed that he had been 
very unwell, when suddenly the whole house 
was in preparation for a journey, he was too ill 
to sit up, but was carried, lying down, into the: 
carriage ; his surprise was extreme on seeing 

i carriage in almost interminable 
procession. He was alone, and could not 
speak, he could only gaze in astonishment. 
The procession at last wound slowly off. After 

ursuing the road for many hours toward Lon- 

on, it at last —— to stop at the door of a 
church. It was the church at High Wycombe, 
which is the a of the Shelburne fami- 
ly. It seemed, in Mr. Petty’s dream, that he 
entered, or rather, was carried into the church; 
he lookéd back, he saw the procession which. 


/ 
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followed him was in black ,and that the carriage 
from which he had been taken bore the resem- 
blance of a hearse. Here the dream ended, and 
he awoke. Dr. Priestly told him that his 
dream was the result of a feverish cold, and 
that the impression would soon off. 
Nevertheless, he thought it better to send for 
the family medical attendant. The next day, 
Mr. Petty was much better, on the third day he 
was completely convalescent, so that the doctor 

rmitted him to leave his room; but as it was 
in January, and illness was prevalent, he de- 
sired him on no account to leave the house, 
and with that precaution took his leave. Late 
the next afternoon. the medical man was re- 
turning from his other patients; his road ~ | 
by the gates of Bowood, and as Lord Shel- 
burne was away, he thought he might as well 
call to see Mr. Petty, and enforce his directions. 
What was his surprise, when he had passed the 
lodge, to see the youth himself without his hat, 
playfully running to meet him! The doctor 
was much astonished, as it was bitterly cold, 
and the ground covered with snow. He rode 
to Mr. Petty to rebuke him for his imprudence, 
when suddenly he disappeared, whither, he 
knew not, but he seemed instantaneously to 
vanish. The doctor thought it very extraordi- 
nary, but that probably the youth had not 
wished to be found transgressing orders, and 
he rode on to the house. There he learnt that 
Mr. Petty had just expired.’— Life of Mary 
Anne Schimmelpenninck, pp. 73 — 74. 


Such apparitions as these are quite fre- 
‘quent enough to be regarded as established. 
The appearance of Protesilaus to Laodamia 
was probably founded on similar occurren- 
‘ces among the Greeks; and Mr Henderson 
tells us that St. Macarius the younger of 
Alexandria, A.p. 373, declares that the 
spirit ‘wanders about the earth for two 
‘days after death, at its will.” Without ex- 
actly adopting the explanation of the = 
Saint, we own ourselves inclined to believe 
that in those kinds of death where a stupor 
or trance poem actual dissolution, the 
spirit may be, in.a manner, absent from the 
‘flesh, and yet not entirely removed to its 
iresting-place ; and thus that its own last 
thoughts and impulses may actually render 
‘it present to the persons to whom it is most 
attached, or whom it last recollected. Thus 
‘in the cases above cited, the two dying 
-youths in India evidently flew to their rela- 
tives and young Petty, on becoming worse, 
robably thought of the doctor. e be- 
ieve a great proportion at least of these 
nS gene were of persons whose death 
teok place in the manner above mentioned. 
We have heard of one case where the death 
was through convulsions, when the struggle 
is always long and apparently unconscious, 


.and many more in cases of drowning. The 
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dripping hand which announced the sbip- 
wreck of Hugh Miller’s father, was perhaps 
an instance of this kind. And we have 
heard a curious and to our own knowledge, 
true story, of the master of a sailing vessel 
who had promised his favourite aunt to an- 
nounce his death to her if he were lost, at 
sea. In process of time, he did appear wet 
and dripping, but strange to say, not to the 
aunt who had made the tryste, but to his 
wife. Of course his safety was despaired of, 
but he at length returned home, and it then 
appeared that his ship had been lost on the 
South American coast ; he had staid by her 
to the last, and at the time of his apparition 
had been brought off so nearly drowned as 
to be insensible. Surely this would seem 
as if in his extremity his promise had, as it 
were, borne away his spirit, and yet that 
it had flown to the person the most promi- 
nent in his thoughts. An apparition almost 
exactly similar to this is related in a curious 
old book of the 17th century, called the 
‘ Secrets of the Invisible World Disclosed ;’ 
by Andrew Moreton, Esq.; the 4th edition 
being printed in 1740. His story is as fol- 
lows :— 


‘A certain lady of my acquaintance, going 
out of her chamber into a closet in the adjoin- 
ing room, saw her husband walking along in 
the room before her. She immediately comes 
down in a great surprise, tells the family she 
had seen her husband, and she was sure it was 
he ; though at the same time she knew her 
husband (who was the commander of a ship), 
was at sea, on a voyage toor from the Capes 
of Virginia. 

‘The family takes the alarm, and tells her 
that to be sure her husband was dead, and that 
she should be sure to set down the day of the 
month, and the hour of the day, and it was 
ten thousand to one that she should find that he 
died that very moment, as near as could be 
found out. 

‘ About two months after, her husband comes 
home very well, but had an accident befell him 
in his voyage, viz., that stepping into the boat 
or out of the boat, he fell into the sea, and was 
in danger of being lost, and this they calculated 
upon to be as near the time as they could judge, 
that he appeared to his wife.’— Moreton, 
p- 263-4. 


Andrew Moreton, Esq., who tells this 
story as from his personal knowledge, in- 
tends throughout his book to argue against 
apparitions being attributed to the Devil, or 
being taken to be spirits of the individuals 
they represent, considering them rather -as 
the work of an intermediate class of spirit- 
ual bei of limited power and knowl- 
edge, and some veneficent, some malignant. 
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He argues stoutly, but most of the stories 
he adduces rather fail of supporting his 
theory, which is the greater reason for 
believing his honesty in the narration. He 
always gives his grounds for attaching more 
or less credit to his narration, and mostly 
tells whether they came to him on the 
immediate authority of his informant or 
otherwise. Another story told by him 
agrees with the hypothesis that it is the 
communication between spirit and spirit 
that creates the sense of having seen a 
phantom. Two brothers residing in Lon- 
don, sons of an old baronet, whom Mr. 
, Moreton indicates as Sir G. H., had long 
been courting the same lady, and at last 
quarrelied so desperately about her, as actu- 
ally to challenge one another to fight a duel. 
The affair was to come off at five o’clock in 
the morning, without seconds, as of course 
none would have undertaken the office for 
so unnatural a rencontre. The younger 
brother was at the place almost as soon as it 
was light, and was amazed at finding his 
rival there already. He drew his sword, 
and was surprised to see his antagonist 
coming to meet him with his sword like- 
wise in his hand, but as he came nearer, to 


his brother, but his old father, whom he had 
believed to be safe at home, sixty miles off, 
and that the weapon was only the little 
cane Sir G. was wont to carry. 

‘ Why, how now, Jack?’ he said, ‘What, 
challenge and draw on your father?’ The 
sy answered by declaring that it had 

en a cowardly shift in his brother Tom to 
challenge him, and send his father. ‘ You 
would not have done so, Sir, when you were 
ayoung man.’ The old gentleman answered 
that it was no time to talk but to fight, ad- 
ding, ‘There are no relations in love’ — 
words which Jack had the day before used in 
his altercation with his brother — and there- 
with drawing his sword, he advanced on his 
son, who, in horror, threw down ‘his sword 
and scabbard on the ground, crying, ‘ There, 
Sir, kill me with it! What do you mean ?’ 
And as his father ran upon him, he sprang 
aside, and seemed about to run away. His 
father stooped, picked up the sword, and 
stood still, and vack, in his bewilderment, 
walked a good way back towards the town, 
but finding his father did not follow. him, he 
decided, though weaponless to keep his 
appointment, went back, but saw no one, 
and sitting down on the grass, waited for 
nearly two hours, and when at last he de- 
cided on going home, he found his sword 
lying at the very place where he had 
dropped it. 
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‘ This amused him more,’ and he returned 
to his lodgings, where he was soon sought 
out by an old family servant, who brought 
him word that the esquire, as his brother 
was called in the household, was desirous of 
hearing whether he had not seen something 
extraordinary that morning, adding that he 
would have come himself, had he not been 
very unwell. Jack further found that his 
father was ill in bed in his own. home, or at 
least had been so when he had sent the 
servant to town a few days before. He 
despatched the man to his brother with the 
reply, that he had either seen his father or 
the devil, whereupon the esquire came in 
haste ; they had a complete reconciliation 
and comparing notes, found that as the 
elder son approached the place intended 
for the duel, he, too, had been met by his fa- 
ther, who asked him where he was going? 
He made some trifling excuse about joining a 

arty who were going to Hampton Court, 
but his father reddened with anger, stamped 
with his foot, and declared that he knew 
the real end to be the murder of his 
younger son; nor would he listen to any 
arguments, telling the esquire that he knew 


| Jack to be more earnest and honourabl 
his astonisnment he found that it was not | 


minded to the lady than himself, and h 
given his consent to his marriage with her, 
and ended by commanding him to be rec- 
onciled to his brother. 

The two young men, being thoroughly 
friends, inquired at their father’s usual 
lodgings and at ‘the Black Swan Yard,’ 
where ‘ his coach always stood,’ and found 
that he was not known to be in town nor 
expected there. Becoming very uneasy 
about him, they ed toride home to- 
gether, and inquire after him. The 
found him alive, recovering from his ill- 
ness, and much relieved to see them on 
such good terms, for not only had he long 
known of their rivalry and ill-feeling about 
the young lady, but twice he had dreamt 
in one night that they had actually quar- 
relled, and were on the point of fighting, 
but that he had got up at four o’clock in 
the morning to prevent it. The impression 
was so strong that he had actually written a 
letter of warning tothe esquire, which ar- 
rived at his lodgings a few hours after the two 
set out for the country. 

Of course there is now no opportunity 
of testing the veracity of this adventure, 
but it has every appearance of authenticity, 
and it appears tous that the coincidence 

roves that there was some communication 
tween the anxious mind of the sick and 
anxious father at home and his sons — per- 
haps facilitated by bodily ailment. An al- 
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most similar story is told in the ‘Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,” by James Hogg, of two 
brothers of the name of Beattie. He there 
says that the circumstances were’made pub- 
lic in the lifetime of the youn brother, 
and never contradicted by him, but he 
gives the tale in a less credible manner, 
making the father be brought to the spot in a 
dream by the witchcraft of the young lady’s 
aunt. ‘To these appearances at the mo- 
ment of death —or by force of correspon- 
dence of mind — belongs that famous story 
which furnished Crabbe with his poem of 
Lady Barbara. It is curious to trace the 
story’s development in the two versions giv- 
en in the ‘ Diaries of a Lady of Quality, 
that collection of contemporary gossip by an 
intelligent cultivated woman, which cannot 
be read without a certain degree of inter- 
est. In her first version, purporting to be 
a copy made in 1794, by the Honorable Mrs. 
Maitland, from the dictation of the Lady 
Betty Cobb, to whom Lady Beresford had 
confessed the whole on her death-bed, the 
story is almost exactly what Crabbe versi- 
fied. Lord Tyrone and his sister, havin 
- been bewildered and distressed by infide 
teaching, agree that the first to die should 
come and inform the other whether there 
were indeed immortality for the soul. 
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‘ And when a spirit, much as spirits might 
I would to thee communicate my light.’ 


Lord Tyrone dies, and at the same mo- 
ment appears to his sister, then married to 
Sir Martin Beresford, and not only satis- 
fies her religious doubts, but predicts the 
number of her children, her foolish second 
marriage, and that she would die at forty- 
seven, after the birth of ason. Moreover, 
as tokens of the reality of his appearance, 
he causes the curtains of the bed to be 
drawn through a hook from the tester, 
writes‘in her pocket-book, and grasping her 
wrist with a hand cold as ice, leaves a burnt 
mark there that causes her always to wear 
a velvet ribbon. Of course all turned out 
as predicted. After her first husband’s 
death, she lived a very retired life, only as- 
sociating with the family of the clergyman 
of the parish, and Crabbe has most dekeate- 
ly and ingeniously marked out the train of 
persuasions which led her into marrying 
this clergyman’s son, who behaved very ill 
to her. She was favourably recovering 
from the birth of the son who was to be fa- 
tal to her, when her father-in-law jestingly 
told her that he had settled an old dispute 
as to her réal age, by consulting her baptis- 
mal register and that he found she was for- 
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ty-seven instead of forty-eight’ ‘ Youfhave 
signed my death-warrant,’ she said, and the 
next day, sending for him and Lady Bet- 
ty Cobb, she told them thé real story of 
her life, and on removing the ribbon, the 
sinews of her wrist were found shrunken. 
She died shortly after, and the ribbon and 
writing remained with her friend; her 
eldest son, as had been predicted by the 
ghost, married Lord Tyrone’s daughter. 
The second version of the story, which 
was related to Miss Wynne by the Llan- 
gollen ladies, made Lord ne not the 
brother, but the first love, and omitted the 
whole original compact, only making him 
come for the ring he had once given her, 
and predicting her husband’s death and 
her own second marriage and death after 
the birth of her son. e impress on the 
wrist was made in taking off the ring, 
which was never seen again. All the pre- 
dictions were accomplished, and though she 
had tried to disbelieve the vision at first, 
it so preyed on her mind that when her 
son was born, her husband and the nurse 
made her believe it was a daughter, and 
she was only undeceived, when nearly re- 
covered, by a housemaid, who spoke of the 
child as ‘he.’ She burst into tears, but 


was persuaded out of her alarm, and was 
going down stairs when she cried ‘There 


is Lord Tyrone, I see him on the landing- 
place,’ fainted, and died in a few days’ time. 

The stubborn facts of the age show 
that Lady Beresford was no sister of Lord 
Tyrone, and that she had lost her first 
husband before the death of that noble- 
man. This however, is not much to the 
purpose, for her husband plays no part in 
ae any. The Editor of the. Diasies, on 
the authority of a letter to Mr. F. Pollock, 
from one of the Beresford family, says 
that it was true that 


‘ Evermore the lady wore 
A bracelet on her wrist,’ 


but that it was to cover e scar left by dis- 
ease early in life, and that she had really 
had a dream before her second marriage, 
warning her of her unhappiness in it. 
We have given this whole process of 
ghost. development because it is worth ob- 
serving that there is a certain core of truth 
beneath the romantic additions. We be- 
lieve that those who are determined on 
explaining away whatever seems supernatu- 
ral, sometimes are quite as inventive as 
those who work up a brilliant phantom sto- 
ah It was a fact that the high spirited 
ady Edgeworth, who firmly took the tal- 
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low candle out of the barrel of gunpow- 
der, where her Irish maid had struck it, 
nevertheless suffered much terror from the 
su antics of elves on the mound 
called Fairy mount before her windows. 
Her descendants at Edgworthstown ac- 
counted for it by supposing the village 
ple to have, like the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, sent their children to play tricks 
there in order to torment her. at Irish 
ts should send their children by 
night toa haunted mound is assuredly as 
improbable as that some appearance unac- 
counted for should take place there. There 
is moreover —or more properly was — in 
the last half century, every temptation to 
deny or explain away a ghost story, since in 
that strongminded age, any confession of 
belief that there was some unexplained 
mystery, was supposed to be mere credulity 
and contemptible weakness. Even Mrs. 
Radcliffe, with all her poetical sense of the 
weird and terrible, was obliged to conform 
to the taste of her age by resolving her 
— into a waxen image. And when the 
eresford family owned that their ances- 
tress had really had a warning dream, it 
was, considering the incredulous age, going 
a good way towards acknowledging the ap- 
parition. 

Of Dreams, we say nothing here, for their 
remarkable accomplishment has been so oft- 
en proved that not the most resolute scep- 
ticism has been able to get beyond the theo- 
ry that the mind has been occupied with the 
subject dreamt of. They belong to the 
world of mystery rather than of Folk Lore, 
and we have only mentioned the cases in 
which the appearance of a wraith or double 
ganger coincided curiously with a dream of 
the person it represented, as if he had been 
there in spirit. 

The apparitions that are most decidedly 
matters of local tradition are those that 
haunt spots where a crime has been committed 
or an untimely death has taken place. Lit- 
tlecote Hall (see Rokeby) is a well-known 
instance, and we could quote on good pri- 
vate authority several more. The instance 
Mr. Henderson gives was from Mr. Wilkie’s 
MS. book of Border traditions : — 


* About half ‘a mile to the east of Maxton, a 
small rivulet rans across the turnpike road, at 
a spot called Bow-brig Syke. Near this bridge 
lies a triangular field, in which, for nearly a 
century, it was averred that the forms of two 
ladies, in white, might be seen pacing 
up and down. Night after night the people of 
the ee a used to come and watch 
them, and curiosity brought many from a great 
distance. The figures were always to be seen 
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at dusk; they walked arm in arm, precisely 
over the same spot of ground till morning light. 
Mr. Wilkie adds, that about twelve years before 
the time of his noting down the story, while 
some people were repairing the road, they took 
up the large flat stones upon-which foot-pas- 
sengers crossed the -burn, and found beneath 
them the skeletons of two women, lying side by 
side. After this discovery, the Bow-brig la- 
dies were never again seen to walk in the 
Three-corner field. Mr. Wilkie says further, 
that he received this account from a gentleman 
who saw and examined the skeletons, and who 
added that they were believed to be those of 
two ladies, sisters to a former Laird of Little- 
dean. Their brother is said to have killed 
them in afit of passion, because they inter- 
fered to protect from ill-usage a young lady 
whom he had met at Bowbridge- Syke. He 
placed the bodies upon the bridge, and lowered 
the flat stones on them to prevent discovery.’ 
— Henperson, p. 273. 


Many of such stories resolve themselves 
into the fancies of persons, who, thinking a 
place ought to be haunted, immediately peo- 
ple it with sights and sounds of their own 
imagination, but still—as in the other case 
— there are numerous instances where the 
noises and appearances are observed by un- 
prepared witnesses, and fail of being ac- 
counted for. We cannot refrain from quo- 
ting one, which — though Judge Halibur- 
ton has placed it among the dialogues of 
his Clockmaker, and has thus given it an 
air of invention, we know that he privately 
declared to be the full belief in the locality 
where the events took place — namely Sa- 
ble Island,on the coast of Nova Scotia, a 
desolate, wild, and lonely sandy place, full 
of hollows scooped out by the wind, with a 
few whortle berries and cranberries grow- 
ing in them, in shallower places bent grass, 
and on the shores wild peas; but not a tree 
or shrub on the whole island, which is about 
thirty miles long, and from one and a half 
to two wide, shaped like a bow, tapering off 
at both ends, with a lake in it fifteen miles 
long. ‘ The sand drifts in a gale like snow, 
and blows up into high cones. These dance 
about sometimes, and ch laces and 
when they do they uncover dead bodies of 
poor critters that have been overtaken 
there.’ The story is related by Sam Slick, 
as he heard it from a person who had fre- 
quently visited it to catch the horses that 
are to be found there, running wild in large 
herds :— 


In the year 1802, the ship, Princess Amelia, 
was wrecked here, having the furniture of the 
Queen’s father, Prince Edward, on board, and a 
number of recruits, sodger officers and their 
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wives and women-servants. There were two 
hundred souls of them altogether, and they all 
perished. About that period, some piruatical 
vagabouds used to frequent there, for there was 
no regular establishment kept on the island 
then ; und it’s generally supposed some of the 
poor people of that misfortunate ship reached 
the shove in safety, and were murdered by the 
wreckers.for their property. Weill, the Prince 
sends down Captain Torrens, of the 29th regi- 
ment, 1 think it was, from Halifax, to inquire 
after the missin ship, and as luck would have it, 
he was wrecked too, and pretty nearly lost his 
life in trying to drag others through the surf, 
for he was a man that did’t know what dangerq 
or fear either, was, except by name. There 
were but few that could be rescued before the 
vessel went to pieces. Well, he stationed them 
that survived, at one end of the island, and off 
he goes to the other, so as to extend his look- 
out for aid, as far as he could; but first they 
had to bury the dead that floated up from the 
troop-ship, and gather up such of the Prince’s 
etfecis as came ashore and were worth saving. 
It was an awful task, and took them a long 
time, for the grave was as large as a cellar, al- 
most. There they are, just where that long 
bent grass grows. Having done this, and find- 
ing ars iu tue Government shelter-hut, off he 
goes alone to the other end of theisland. One 
day, having made the circuit of the lower half 
here, he returned about dusk to where we now 
are. Where you see that little hillock, there 
was a small hut in those days, that had fire- 
works in it, and some food, and chairs and 
tables, that had been saved out of wrecks, which 
were placed there for distressed people, and 
there were printed instructions in French and 
English, telling them what to do to keep them- 
selves alive till they could be taken off. Well, 
he made upa fire, hauled down some hay out 
of the loft, and made up a bed in one corner, 
and went out to take a walk along by the side 
of the lake, afore he turned in. As he returned, 
he was surprised to see his dog standing at the 
door, looking awful skeered, growlin’, barkin’, 
and yelpin’ like mad. The first thing he saw 
inside was a lady sitting on one side of the fire, 
with long, dripping hair hanging over her 
shoulders, her face pale as death, and having 
nothing on but a loose, soiled white dress, that 
was as wet as if she had just come out of the 
sea, and had sand sticking to it, as if she had 
been rolled over in the breakers. ‘Good 
heavens ! Madam,’ said he, ‘ who are you, and 
where did you come from ?# ” 

‘ But she did’nt a to him, and only held 
up her hand before him, and he saw one of the 
foretingers was cut off, and was still bleeding. 
Well, he turned round, and opened a case that 
he had picked up in the morving from the drift- 
ship, in which was materials for bandagin’ the 
wound, und was goin’ to offer her some assist- 
ance, when she rose yp sudden, slipped past 
him, and went out of the door, and walked off. 
Well, he followed and called to her and be; 
her to stop, but on she went, and, thinkin’ she 
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was .out of her mind, he ran after her, and the 
faster he went, the swifter, she raced, till she 
came to the lake, and dove right into it, head- 
foremost. 

* Well, he stood some time there, considerin’ 
and  eprset A over what had happened, and at 
last he strolled back and sat down by the fire, a 
good deal puzzled and he looked at 
the primin’ of his gun, and went out and kueel- 
ed down, and, takin’ off his hat, held his head 
close to the ground, to see if anybody was a 
movin’ between him and the horizon; and find- 
in’ there warn’t, and feelin’ tired —for he had 
been on his feet all day—he returned to the 
hnt again, and whe should be there but the self- 
s..me lady, in the self-same place. 

** Now,” said he to himself, “don’t go too 
near her, it’s evidently onpleasant to her, but 
she has some communication to make.’ Well, 
what do you think ? it’s a positive fact, she held 
up the mutilated handagain. He paused some 
time afore he spoke, and took a good look at 
her, to be sure there was no mistake, and to be 
able to identify her afterwards, if necessary. 

‘“ Why,” sais he, after scrutinizin’ of her 
(for he was a man, was the brave Captain Tor- 
rens, that the devil himself couldn’t \daunt), 
“why,” sais he, “it ain’t possible! Why, Mrs. 
Copeland, is that you?” for he knew her as well 
as I know you. She was the wife of Dr. Cope- 
land, of the 7th regiment, and was well known 
at Halifax, and beloved by all who knowed her. 
She just bowed her head, and then held up her 
hand and showed the bloody stump of her fin- 
ger. “I haveit,” sais he “murdered for the 
sake of your ring!” She bowed her head. 
-* Well,” said he, “ I'll track the villain out till 
he is shot or hanged.’ Well, she looked sad, 
and made no sign. “ Well,” sais he, “ I'll 
leave no stone unturned to recover the ring, and 
restore it to your family.” Well, she smiled, 
bowed her head, and rose up and waved her 
hand to him to stand out of the way, and he 
did, and she slipped by him, and then turned 
back and held up both hands, as if she was 
pushin’ some one back, and retreated that way, 
makin’ the same motion ; and he took the hint, 
shut to the door, and sat down to digest this cu- 
rious scene.’— Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances, vol. i. pp. 327-332. 


The narrative proceeds to relate that 
Captain Torrens obtained the names of 
some of the most notorious wreckers, one of 
whom he heard lived at a solitary place call- 
ed Salmon Island. He found, however, that 
the man and his family had removed to 
Labrador, and following them thither, con- 


trived to lodge in their house while hunting 
and fishing in the neighbourhood, and one 
evening, in the father’s absence, he put on 
a splendid ring, which attracted the notice 
of the daughters, and it was handed round 
among them to be admired; thus leading 


zged | one of the girls to say it was not so pretty 


‘as the one daddy got off the lady’s finger 
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at Sable Island.’ The mother hastily said 
the girl meant one that was bought of a 
Frenchman, who picked it up on the sand 
there, and Torrens presently expressed his 
desire of seeing and buying it, but he was 
answered that it had been lett with a watch- 
maker at Halifax, who had given twenty 
shillings for it, ‘and promised more if it 
should sell for a greater sum. There were 
at that time only two watchmakers at Hali- 
fax, and in the window of one the captain 
saw a ring answering to the description 
given by the woman. Going into the shop, 
he asked its history, and was told the same 
account as the mother had given him. He 
at once laid down the twenty shillings, add- 
ing, ‘ If the owner wants more, tell him to 
bring the finger that was cut off to get it, 
and then come to me.’ 

The ring was identified by the ladies of 
the regiment, and by the Prince himself, 
for it was a curious old family jewel, and it 
was of course restored to Mrs. Copeland’s 
friends in England. Captain Torrens was 


ordered home, and no more was heard of | 


the wreckers. 

Nor can we refrain from quoting the fa- 
mous apparition at Messina, which has been 
recently well told by Lady Herbert, in the 
‘ Month’ for last November : — 


In the year 1784, there was a terrible earth- 


quake at Messina . . . the only thing which 
escaped was the cathedral, and people attributed 
its safety toa miracle. A few years after this 
event, the Chevalier, a man of noble French 
family, one of whose brothers was a distin- 
guished general-officer, and the other a minister 
at Berlin, visited Messina for the purpose of 
seeing the scene of devastation, and of making 
researches among the monuments and ruins. 
He was of the Order of Knights of Malta, and 
a priest ; a man of high character, of cultivat- 
ed intellect, and of great physical courage. He 
arrived at Messinaon a summer day, and get- 
ting the key of the cathedral from the Custode, 
for it was after Vespers, commenced copying 
the inscriptions, and examining the building. 
His researches occupied him so long that he did 
not see that the day was waning, and when he 
turned to go out by the door by which he had 
come in, he found it locked. He tried the 
other doors, but all were equally closed. The 
Custode, having let him in some hours before, 
and concluding he had gone away, had locked 
up the building and gone home. The Cheva- 
lier shouted in vain, the earthquake had de- 
stroyed all the houses in the neighbourhood, 
and there was'no one to hear his cries. He had, 
therefore, no alternative but to submit to his 
fate, and to make up his mind to spend the 
night in the Cathedral. He looked round for 
some place to establish himself. Everything 
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was of marble, except the confessionals, and in 
one of these he ensconced himself in a comfort- 
able chair, and tried to go te sleep. Sleep, 
however, was not so easy. The strangeness of 
the situation, the increasing darkness, and the 
superstition that the strongest minded man 
might be supposed to feel under the circumstan- 
ces, effectually banished any feeling of drowsi- 
ness. There was a large Check in the tower of 
the cathedral. of which the tones sounded more 
nearly and solemnly within the building than 
without. The Chevalier, with the intensity of 
hearing which sleeplessness gives, listened to ev- 
ery stroke of the clock, first ten, then the quar- 
ters, then twelve o’clock. As the last stroke of 
‘midnight died away, he perceived, suddenly, a 
light appearing at the high altar. The altar- 





candles seemed suddenly to be lighted, and a 
figure in a monk’s dress and cowl walked out 
| from a niche at the back of the altar. Turn- 
| ing when he reached the front of the altar, the 
| figure exclaimed in a deep and solemn voice, 

“Is there any priest here who will say a mass 
| for the repose of my soul?” No answer fol- 
| lowed, and the monk slowly passed down the 
| aura passing by the confessional where the 
Chevalier was sitting. As he passed, his eyes 
| being naturally rivetted on } figure, the 
| Chevalier saw that the face under the cowl was 
that of a dead man. Entire darkness followed, 
but when the clock struck the half hour, the 
same events occurred, the same light appeared, 
and the same figure, the same question was 
asked, and no answer returned, and the same 
monk, illuminated by the same unearthly light, 
walked slowly down the church. - 

‘ Now, the Chevalier was a bold man, and he 
resolved, if the same thing occurred again, that 
he would answer the question and say the mass. 
| As the clock struck one, the altar was again 
| lighted, the monk again appeared, and when 
he once more exclaimed, “Is there any Chris- 
tian priest here who would say a mass for the 
repose of my soul?” the Chevalier boldly 
| Stepped out of the confessional, and replied in 

a firm voice, “I will.” He then walked up to 
| the altar, where he found everything prep#red 
for the celebration, and summoning up all his 
couraze, celebrated the sacred rite. At its con- 
clusion the monk spoke as follows: ‘“ For one 
hundred and forty years every night I have 
asked this question, and until to-night in vain, 
You have conferred on me an inestimable ben- 
efit. There is nothing I would not do for you 
in return, but there is only one thing in my 
power, and that is to give you notice when the 
hour of .our own death approaches. The 
Chevalier heard no more. He fell down in a 
swoon, avd was found the next morning b 
theCustode, very early, at the foot of the al- 
tar After a while he recovered, and went 
away. He retured to Venice, where he was 
then living, and wrote down the cir: umstances 
above related, which he also told to several of 
his intimate friends. He steadily asserted and 
maintained that he was never wider awake, or 
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more completely in possession of his reasoning 
faculties than he was that night, until the mo- 
ment when the monk had done speaking. 

‘ Three years afterwards he called his friends 
and took leave of them. They asked him if 
he was going on a journey. He said, “ Yes, 
and one from which there was no return.” He 
then told them that the night before, the Monk 
of Messina had appeared to him and told him 
that he was to die-in three days. His friends 
laughed at him, and told him, which was true, 
that he seemed perfectly well. But he persist- 
ed in his statements, made every preparation, 
and on the third day was found dead in his bed, 
This story was well known to all his friends 
and contemporaries. Curiously enough, on the 
cathedral of Messina being restored a few years 
after, the skeleton of a monk was found, 
walled up, in his monk’s dress and cowl, in the 
very place which the Chevalier had always de- 
scribed as the one from which the spectre had 
appeared.’ — The Mon h, Vol. i. No. xxix. pp. 
455-7. 


Lady Herbert's party tried to find the 
niche ; but it had been covered by a more 
recent screen. 

When all the European countries and 
even the New World have such striking 
beliefs in common, there is no supposing 
that they can all be entirely devoid of foun- 
dation. The voice of innocent blood as- 
suredly cries from the ground, and when 
we look at the remarkable expiation en- 
joined by the law in cases of untraced mur- 
der, as an actual guilt incurred by the very 
soil of the country, it does seem as if, in 
spite of the one great expiation, ‘ speaketh 
better things than the blood of Abel,’ a stain 
might still attach to the spot where 4 vic- 
tim lies concealed, and thus cause the 
strange, freakish, sometimes grotesque as 
well as terrible manifestations that haunt 
the spot. Nor indeed does there seem to 
us, considering how absolutely ignorant we 
are of the spirit world, to be any inherent 
impossibility that the soul or the phantom 
shape of one who has done some great 
wrong should haunt the spot, seeking long 
ga for one who shotild repair the 
evil. 

Such is a story — unfortunately without 
fixed place or date — of a Roman Catholic 
chaplain, who haunted a library, seeking 
long for some one who would speak to him 
and hear his story. He had been a careless 
jovial man, and one day, when just going 
out hunting had received a letter, which he 
had reason to think contained a confession, 
perilous to the interests of many, and un- 
willing to give up his sport, as he must do 
if he were known to have had the letter, 
he hid it away in the library, to be pro- 
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duced at his convenience. Out hunting, 
he was thrown from his horse and broke 
his neck, and ever since he had appeared 
in the room at certain hours of the evening, 
longing to remove and — danger- 
ous letter, but having no bodily limbs, \una- 
ble to do it himself, and without power to 
entreat any still corporeal being’ to do it 
for him, until he had been first addressed. 
In like manner, Souvestre relates, in his 
‘ Sans Culottes Bas Breton’ a fine Breton 
legend of a farmer who had stealthily ‘ re- 
moved his neighbour’s landmark’ in his 
lifetime, ever flitting disembodied round the 


| stone, longing to restore it. 


There is a beautiful class of tales too in 
which the ghosts might seem a manifesta- 
tion either of the hovering spirit of the de- 
parted or of a guardian angel in this shape. 
Such are the stories of the dead mother 
who appeared to her children as they were 
running down an old stone stair in a 
ruined castle, when a few steps more would 
have carried them headlong into a gaping 
vault; of the father, recently deceased, 
whose still familiar call brought his son 
away from under a sheltering tree, which 
the next moment was shattered by light- 
ning, and of the mysterious companjon 
who joined and convoyed a traveller up a 
lane in which a robber was lurking to at- 
tack him. 

The theory that the wraith or spirit 
really communicates with the living, a¢cord- 
ing to their power of receptivity, is the per- 
vading one in Mrs. Crowe’s ‘ Night Side of 
Nature ;’a book in which the arguments 
are sometimes striking, though the large 
number of marvels there collected, some on 
evidence insufficient and others with evi- 
dence suppressed, has cast a certain de- 
gree of discredit on it. Her quotations do 
in fact almost establish the possibility that 
certain appearances in church-yards or 
over graves, may have a material existence 
and physical cause, i.e., the escape of gases 
which make themselves visible in the dark 
to persons of peculiarly sensitive organiza- 
tions. In this we fully acquiesce, having 
ourselves known of a person who beheld a 
luminous appearance in a_ church-yard, 
where her companion could discern noth- 
ing. Such appearances it may well be be- 
lieved would be more visible over the hasti- 
ly found hiding place of the corpse of one 
murdered than over a properly made grave, 
and we thus obtain an almost material means 
of accounting for such apparitions as those 
of the Bow-brig sisters, though of course 
such actions as those of Mrs. Copeland 
would not thus be explained. 
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F. There is likewise a strong concurrence 
of testimony to the spectres that in certain 


families herald the death of a member of it. 
The Norsemen of old believed each family 
to be tet di by a pared ancestral spirit, 
the dis, (pl. disir, rhaps of the same ori- 

in as the dares pe i households, but 
ie the Jar was always in the shape of a 
dog, as the ‘ dogs’ of open hearths still at- 
test, the dis might be in the form of an ani- 
mal, each family having its own. Many 
heraldic bearings might perhaps be account- 
ed for as commemorating the family dis ; 
and possibly too some of those phantom 
creatures attached to old families, such as 
the black dog, which was seen by a young 
mother in Cornwall lying on her sick 
child’s bed. She called her husband to 
drive it away, he knew too well what it 
boded, and by the time he had reached the 
nursery, the child was dead. Another 
family is said by Mrs. Crowe to be warned 
by the sight of a single swan upon a lake, 
and white doves are perhaps the most fre- 
quent harbingers —as the fairest. Louis 
of Thuringia, the crusader, husband of ‘ the 
dear Saint’ Elizabeth of Hungary, was 
summoned by a flight of white doves. The 
Littleton family are said to have a dove 
monitor, and in Lancashire the appearance 
of a white dove at a sick person’s window 
is thought to indicate either a speedy re- 
covery or the presence of a a angel to 
conduct away the soul. Still, to connect 
these portents with the disir is far from re- 
moving the mystery, but rather heightens 
it. 

The human form sometimes belonged to 
the disir, and is the more common among 
these heralds of fate. The White Lady at- 
tached to the House of Brandenburg is one 
instance, and so is the Bodach Glas, or 
Grey Man of whom Scott made such effect- 
ive use in foreboding the capture of Fergus 
Mac Ivor. We believe that he is really at- 
tached to the Eglinton family, and Mr. 
Henderson gives an authentic account of 
his very recent appearance to the late Earl. 

Scotland and Ireland are chiefly thus 
visited: the Banshee, or White Spectre, 
seems to belong to many of the oldest Kel- 
tic families in both. No one can forget 
Lady Fanshawe’s account of the Banshee, 
who so terrified her in the house of Lady 
Honor O’Brien, without her being aware 
either of the tradition or that one of the 
O'Brien family was actually lying in the 
same house at the point of death. Croker 
has likewise a most striking story of the 
Banshee of the Bunworth family. 

These ghastly monitors are not always 
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connected with individual families, but are 
sometimes attached to villages and towns 
— always, however, we believe, in those 
parts of England where the pigtere 
chiefly came from Scandinavia. It is in 
Denmark that we find the origin of this be- 
lief. It would seem that there has always 
been a notion that a building required as it 
were a living sacrifice. We find it in the old 
Roman legend of the willing leap of Curtius; 
and Copenhagen is said to have been only 
founded by the cruel sacrifice of a poor 
little girl, who was lured into a vault and 
then walled up. Mr. Atkinson, quoting from 
Danish authorities, tells us that the work- 
men employed in church-building, used on 
the day their wall was finished, to seize on 
any unfortunate animal who came in their 
way and build it up alive within the wall. 
Its ghost then became a sort of parish offi- 
cial, called the Kirke-vare or varsel, the 
eburch warning, and performed the func- 
tion of announcing approaching deaths 
among the parishioners. 


‘So much so, indeed, that in one Church or 
more in the district of Funen, and its outlying 
islets, it has been the custom, within the pres- 
ent century, to put fresh straw every New 
Year’s Eve into the vaults of the Church, to 
serve as the Kirke Varsel’s lair or couch, and 
when this was done, the bed of the past year 
was always found to have been reduced to the 
form of small chaff-like particles by the regular 
use made of it during the past twelve months, 
asa lair or resting-place. Many churches in 
the district indicated had their own peculiar 
Kirke Varsel. Thus, Dalby church had a 
white goose or gander, at least an entity in that 
form ; Messinge, a black bull or bullock ; Drig- 
strup, a white lamb; Biby, a grey-coloured 
sheep; Stubberup, two red oxen: Gudberg, a 
lamb; @udne, a sow.... The belief in the 
countryside is, or was till very recently, that it 
was not safe to meet this creature, unless the 
person encountering it scrupulously kept him- 
self to himself, and diligently held his peace. 
If he spoke a single word, or chancéd to come 
face to face with the Varsel, in a place where 
he could not pass without contact with it, he 
was sure to suffer for it, and possibly be vio- 
lently hurled to a considerable distance. Some- 
times its approach to the doomed house was 
accompanied by an awful din, as of a lot of 
iron articles driven in a wheelbarrow over a 
rough stone pavement ; and its arrival, notified, 

rhaps, by three loud blows on the floor, or 

y a noise of the windows, as of wings flapping 

against them, or by a tremendous thundering 
at the main entrance of the homestead.’ — 
Comparative Folk Lore: Monthly Packet, Vol. 
XXXIXx. p. 250. 


Several instances are then adduced of 
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persons meeting these creatures on their 
way to houses, where their arrival is invari- 
ably followed by a death. It would seem 
that throughout the north of England, the 
like appearance was believed in under the 
name of Barguest, though his existence is 
not there explained, nor does he seem to have 
any care taken for his accommodation. Mr. 
Harland derives the term Barguest from 
Bar or gate, and ghost; but Mr. Hender- 
son’s Bahr geist or Bier ghost seems to us 
the most satisfactory source proposed for the 
name. A mastiff, a white rabbit, a pig, a 
donkey, a horse, or a cow seem to have 
been the ordinary shapes, but always with 
large glaring saucer eyes. ‘To roar like a 
Barguest,’ is a popular comparison, and, 
till very recently, Durham, Newcastle, 
Burnley, and Whitby believed in their 
Barguest ; nay, in a note, Mr Atkinson tells 
us of a sailor at Whitby, lately dead, who 
believed that a severe swelling in his leg 
was the effect of meeting an immense 
shadowy white dog with saucer eyes in a 
narrow thoroughfare after dark. In York- 
shire, the Barguest is called Padfoot, be- 
cause of the padding, tramping sound with 
which it. makes its presence known. In 
Lancashire, it is called Trash, from its 
splashing along with a sound like that made 
by old shoes in a miry lane, and Skriker 
Mr. Harland says he 
believed themselves to 
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from its wailing cry. 
has met persons ms 4 
have seen ‘ Trash’ in the form of a horse 
or cow, but he is generally more like a very 
large dog, with very broad feet, shaggy 
hair, drooping ears, and the inevitable sau- 


eer eyes. On being seen he walks back- 
wards, growing smaller and smaller, and 
vanishes either when unwatched for a mo- 


beings, the Brownie, the Pixie, the Elf, and 
the Fay. Nobody of the present genera- 
tion ever beheld one of these creatures, 
except perhaps a ‘ Spriggan’ recently cap- 
tured in Cornwall and lost,and it took a 
considerable amount of liquor to enable one 
of the past, even in Ireland, to discern 
them. We will not enter on a discussion 
on the origin of these beliefs, further than 
to express our dissent from the theory that 
they were human and remnants of the 
races conquered by the invaders. It is far 
more probable that the same primary idea 
‘ which peopled Greece so gracefully with a 
nymph for every tree and every wave, de- 


veloped in the Keltic and Teutonic minds | 
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into the Shefro, the Elf, and the Fay, so 
curiously similar in all genuine traditions. 
Is it not, indeed, according to all analogy 
that such spirits may have had power to 
manifest themselves before the redemption 
had been fully set forth, and to linger — 
est in the lands that were the last to become 
Christian? There may have been the 
truth of a poet’s divination in Milton’s 
lines, inspired by Plutarch’s tale of the 
weeping and wailing in the lonely isle on 
the night of the Nativity. 


‘ The lonely mountains ‘o’er, 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament. 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent, 
With flower in woven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 
thickets mourn.’ 


Is this poetry and not truth? We know 
that demoniac possession was never per- 
mitted at Jerusalem, and that it prevailed 
in proportion to the distance of places from 
where 


‘ Only one border 
Reflected to the seraph’s ken 
Heaven’s light and order.’ 


We know that oracles became dumb in 
the presence of Christians, and that their 
silence was one motive for the concealed 

rsecution by Julian the apostate ; and it 
is remarkable that the first converted lands 
of Europe, Greece, Italy, and France, 
though the two former once teemed with 
myths of haunting = or nymphs, are now 
the most devoid of those legendary beings. 
The regions of the elf, the fairy, and the 
household spirit, are Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, converted at a comparatively re- 
cent period, and those Keltic portions of 
France and the British Isles where Chris- 
tianity not only came late, but savage rem- 
nants of pagan practice lingered on for ages. 
Tenacious memories, imaginative fears, and 
popular exaggerations, would carry on for 
many years, and even centuries, the remem- 
brance of a marvel witnessed in the days of 
cohflict between spirits of light and of dark- 
ness. 

Nothing is more curious than the inability 
of the popular mind to retain a reasonable 
fact, however important, while a super- 


| stition, a custom, or a fear, remains fixed for 


ever, and sometimes gets a new cause as- 
signed for it. That the eating of horse- 
flesh was a religious rite with our heathen 
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forefathers, brought with them from the 
steppes of Asia, is a matter of book knowl- 

to a. few, but the horror of horse-flesh, 
diligently inspired by the teachers of Chris- 
tianity, survives in full force, and old customs 
derived from the worship of the animal, 
such as the bearing about its skull decked 
with ribbons on Christmas eve, and setting 
it up before a house which is thought in 
disgrace, were a short time ago prevalent in 
our more remote counties. 

The Beltane, or midsummer and mid- 
winter fires, commemorating the culmination 
of the sun’s course, are the most universal 
of all the Aryan religious ceremonies that 
have now become mere popular amusements, 
with a sense of luck attached to them. 
Mr. Kelly’s Indo-European Traditions best 
explain the astronomical force of ‘this rite, 
coupled with the rolling the fiery wheel 
(whence he derives Jol or Yule) down a bill 
side, asit were to show the downward course 
of the sun throughout the ‘autumn. The 
lane of fire over which young men leapt and 
animals were driven, seems to have been in 
use everywhere, from ancient Rome to fur- 
ther Germany, and curiously shows how the 
idea of insuring good luck is the most real 
mode of preserving a significant custom. In 
Lancashire, the Beltane fires got mixed with 
with a notion of Purgatory, and in the Fylde, 
a moor still bears the latier name, where in 
the last generation men used to hold aloft 
hay-forks with bunches of burning straw. In 
Cornwall, the whole district of the Land’s 
End used to be aglow with these fires, and at 
Penzance, the children wore flowers ip the 
morning, and bonfires blazed in the even- 
ing, while fireworks were showered on the 
young men and maidens who played in and 
out at thread-my-needle, little thinking 
that Ovid had thus leapt through the fires 
in the streets of Rome. This custom was 
closely described by Mr. Richard Edmonds. 
in the last generation, but Wesleyanism has 
put an end to it. The more remote parts of 
Germany, and the Savoyard nook of the 
Mediterranean, have not given up their fires, 
and, in the brilliant description in “ Denise,” 
we find that every house contributes some 
article, so that much rubbish is hoarded up 
for the occasion, as a cheap holocaust to in- 
sure good luck. In fact, Luck may be 
said to be one of the chief gods of this world, 
and certainly the greatest preserver of 
heathen rites paid to other deities long since 
past away. A very senseless worship it is 
that this idol receives — remnants of every 
variety ofsuperstition, and paid by the most 
unlikely persons in the most unlikely sta- 
tions. Christian and heathen fashions and 

LIVING AGE. VOL. VI. 206. 
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beliefs are alike kept up in this one word 
*‘ Luck.” For instance, an old nurse will de- 
clare it unlucky that a child should not cry 
at its baptism. This is a remnant of the be- 
lief that it ought to show a certain con- 
sciousness of the exorcism and renunciation 
of the evil spirit; and on the other hand, 
the notion that it is unlucky to cut a child's 
nails for the first year, and that when cut, 
the parings should be buried under an ash 
tree, is apparently connected with the ship 
Nagelfabr, made of human nails, and the 
ash tree Yggdrasil. Nay, the blue woollen 
threads, or small cords that nursing mothers, 
in Mr. Wilkie’s time, used to wear round 
their necks, on the Teviot side, may be con- 
nected with the Brahminical string so well 
known in India; just as Mr. Kelly traces 
the mysterious fame of the rowan, wigyan, 
or mountain ash to its likeness (observed by 
Bishop Heber) to the Indian palasa, which 
was consecrated by Vedié myth. 

Happily Christian notions predominate 
at the birth and baptism of allie and it 
is with these that Mr. Henderson’s collec- 
tion commences. And a very interesting 
one is mentioned as prevailing in the North. 
* Much importance attaches tu the baby’s 
first visit to another house, on which oc- 
casion it is expected that he should receive 
three things — an egg, salt, and white bread 
or cake.” In the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
matches are added, “ to light the child on 
the way to heaven.” An old woman at 
Durham called this receiving alms. “ He 
could not claim them before he was bap- 
tised,” she said, ‘‘ but now that he is a Chris- 
tian, he has a right to go and ask alms of his 
fellow Christians.” Bread, salt, fire, and an 
egg, are assuredly notable Christian em- 
blems. The nursery is indeed the store- 
house of ancient observances, there kept up 
in seriousness by the long link of old nurses ; 
while wedding customs are perhaps main- 
tained more as excuses for mirtl and gayety, 
on an oceasion when stock subjects of wit 
are apt to be valuable. ‘The hurling of the 
shoe — now treated as so much a matter of 
course that the very newspapers record . 
that “the happy pair departed among a 

rfect shower of old shoes” —is laid by 

. Henderson, on the authority of a writer 
in “ Notes and Queries,” to be the remnant 
of the transfer of right in the bride and her 
property — as when the kinsman of Elime- 
lech handed his shoe to Boaz in the gate of 
Bethlehem ; but we much more suspect 
that these shoes owe their importance to the 
old Northern belief that Heimdahl, the sur- 
vivor of the Asa gods, shall tread his way 
through the conflagration of all things in a. 
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chaussure made from the remnants of all the 
old shoes in the world. 

Everybody knows that no village bride 
thinks it etiquette to go to church and hear 
her banns published ; indeed, the only maid 
servant we ever met superior to the scruple, 
averred that she did not see why “she 
should not goto hear herself prayed for.” 
We had always supposed the objection to 
be a modest dislike to be subjected to her 
neighbours’ wit and remarks, but in the 
north of England it appears that her pre- 
sence is supposed to expose her to the risk 
of having a family of deaf and dumb 
children ! 

To marry a man whose surname begins 
with the same initial as the bride’s is unlucky. 
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“If you change the name, and not the letter, 
You change for the worse, and not the better.” 


But to marry without change of name 
confers curious powers, especially that of 
baking bread which is a certain cure for the 
whooping-cough. This malady does rejoice 
in very curious specifics, none stranger than 
the Lancashire antidote — namely, a ride 
upon a bear, which prevented even liability 
to the infection, insomuch that the old bear- 
wards derived a _ part of their income 
for mounting children upon Bruin’s back! 
A man riding a piebald horse becomes en- 
dowed for the time with the faculty of sug- 

' gesting a remedy. We hear of the tradition 
In @ quotation trom Archbishop Whateley’s 
remains, where the rider suggested, “tie a 
rope round the child’s neck ;” and we have 
ourselves known of a mason who, riding a 
piebald steed up the street of a village in 
\Cornwall, was assailed from almost every 
——- door with a cry of “ What is good 
for the whooping-cough ?” to which he 
romptly and judiciously replied, “ White 
fouall and honey.” To this may be added, 
acure attempted in Derry, of giving the 
patient half a bottle of milk, the rest of 
which has been drunk by a ferret ; in Sun- 
derland, of cutting the hair and hanging it 
on a tree, when the cough is carried off by 
the unlucky birds who use the material for 
their nests; and in Devonshire, of adminis- 
tering the hair, between two slices of bread 
and butter, to a dog; at Middlesborough, of 
passing a child nine times under the beily of 
a donkey, or piebald horse. 

We ourselves have known in Hampshire, 

an epileptic boy, whose mother hoped to 

eure bim by hagging round his neck a hair 
“ out of the cross on the back of a he donkey,” 

or, as an alternative,-a ring, made of three 
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all bearing the same Christian name. Rings 
for this om are not uncommon in any * 
part of the country ; one made from seven 
damsels in seven parishes, is mentioned by 
Mr. Henderson, but they are more usually to 
be formed out of a halicrown from the offer- 
tory, and sometimes it is needful to purchase 
this halferown by pence given by thirty dif- 
ferent individuals. In this, as in the hair 
from the donkey's cross, there is no doubt 
some notion of exorcism, and the pence were 
probably pledges of prayers from the con- 
tributors. In “the ages of faith,” epilepsy 
was almost always considered as the direct 
work of demons, and we believe that many 
of the miracles worked at the shrines of 
saints, were on behalf of this disease. It 
seems as if those strange specifics were 
chiefly for those disorders that are most irreg- 
ular in their coming and going, and most 
baffling to medical art. Whooping-cough, 
epilepsy, warts, and ague, seem to be the 
chief subjects for charms, even at the present 
day. Bleeding, too, seems to have been al- 
ways treated with spells, from the days when 
Ulysses was torn by the boar, down to the 

resent day. Allof those given by Mr. 

enderson, collected from the northern 
counties, Sussex and Devon, are of a re- 
ligious character, with references to the 
wounds of our Blessed Lord, and no doubt 
descended from very ancient times. We 
have also known of a parish clerk who re- 
joiced in the belief that he had checked an 
attack of hemorrhage in his vicar by the 
use of a verse of the Bible. It appeared 
that he could not make it available until he 
had actually seen the blood, and he refused 
to divulge what verse it was, lest he should 
thus deprive it of its efficacy. 

Considering the number of holy healing 
wells and shrines of saints that once were 
scattered over the country,it is wonderful that 
no more superstition attaches to the spots once 
visited by pilgrims. Besides the still famous 
St. Winitred’s Well; which has absolutel 
curious properties, the wells in Cornwall 
have till very recently, at least, maintained 
their fame and name. Indeed, it is sup- 
posed that a sacrilegious meddler with them 
will soon meet his death, and thus they are 
likely to be left untouched till their anti- 
quarian value is felt. Mr. Hunt has seen a 
newly married pair at the well of St. Keyne, 
where the lady, instead of, as in Southey’s 
ballad, taking a bottle to church, had taken 
a draught from her thimble, and contended 
that it ensured her the supremacy, though 
her husband had previously drunk from the 
hollow of hishand. Many wells are thought 





: sixpences, given. him by three young women, 





to have healing virtues; and St. Madron’s 
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and Gulvan Wells reply by bubbles to queries 
‘ as to the fidelity of true loves, or the welfare 
of the absent. Till recently Redruth Well 
was in great request to supply baptismal 
water, and St. Ludgvan’s Well was supposed 
to have been blessed by its patron to secure 
all christened in its water from the gallows. 
A woman of the parish having poisoned her 
husband, was hung, to the extreme con- 
sternation of the neighbourhood, and when 
the parish registers proved that her baptism 
had taken place in the next village, the 
fame of St. Ludgvan was so much enhanced 
that we believe the water is still sent for by 
parents to fill the font. On the other hand, 
no one will christen a child who is to be 
called Joanna, from the well of St. Leven; 
for a woman of that name, who was gather- 
ing herbs in her three-cornered garden for 
her Sunday’s dinner had the impertinence 
torebuke the hermit saint for fishing in the 
seaon that day. He replied that he had as 
much right to go to the sea for his dinner, as 
she had to her garden, and predicted that 
all who were christened by her name in her 
parish, should be as great fools as herself. 
In consequence, all the Joannas of Levens 
are christened at Sennan, to preserve them 
from the folly of censoriousness ! 

In general, English wells have merely 
become wishing wells, and the sole remnant 
of faith in the power of relics anything 
like here recorded, was manifested in a very 
undesirable fashion. 


‘ The late Dr. Walker, of Teignmouth, was 
attending, within the last twenty years, a poor 
young woman, with an extensive sore on the 

reast. When he visited her one day, he was 
surprised to find the entire surface of the wound 
strewn over with a gritty substance, and a good 
deal of infammation set up in consequence. 
In some displeasure, he asked what they had 
been putting on, but for a long time he could 
get no answer, beyond, “ Nothing at all, sir.” 
The people about were sullen, but the doctor 
was peremptory, and at last the woman’s hus- 
bind rolling a mass of stone from under the 
bed, muttered in genuine Devonshire phrase, 
“Nothing but Peter’s stone, and here he is.”’ 
On further inquiry it appeared that, incited by 
the neighbours, who declared his wife was not 
getting well as she should, the poor fellow had 
walked by night from Teignmouth to Exeter. 
had flung stones inst the figures on the west 
front of the cathedral (which is called St. Pe- 
ter’s by the common people), had succeeded at 
last in bringing down the arm of one of them, 
and had carried ithomeintriumph. Part of this 
relic had been pulverized, mixed with lard, and 
applied to the sore. I have never met with 
another instance of the kind, but, doubtless, it 
ie not a solitary one. If the practice was even 
a comimon one, we need not lay to the charge, 
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of Oliver Cromwell’s army, all the dilapidation 
of the glorious west front of Exeter Cathedral.’ 
— Henderson, pp- 124.5. 
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Another Christian tradition mentioned 
by the same author must have a long gen- 
ealogy. An old wonan of ninety, at Mal- 
ton. in Yorkshire, tuld the Rev. J. B. Dykes 
that spiders must not be killed, because a 
spider had span a web over our blessed 
Lord in the manger at Bethlehem, which 
protected him from all danger. No doubt 
this is another version of the story of the 
spider that spun a web over the cave where 
Mahomet was concealed during his Hejira, 
and which, we think, recurs in medizval 
hagiology. It isto Mr. S. B. Gould’s curious 
myths of the Middle s, that we must 
turn for the tracking of legends such as 
these, and the story of the Seven Sleepers, 
both of which are current among Christians 
and Mohametans alike— eastern legends 
no doubt that had a tendency to fasten 
themselves on the best known subjects. 

Some such legends must have died away 
—here Shakespeare's ‘Owl who was a 
baker’s daughter,’ points to a story like 
that of the Spotted Woodpecker, or Ger- 
trude bird in Norway, who is said to have 
been a woman whose dough our Lorp mul- 
tiplied, but who grew so covetous that she 
refused him a morsel, whereupon she was 
condemned to seek her food for life between 
the bark and the wood. In most parts of 
England, it is believed that clothes washed 
on Good Friday become spotted with blood, 
and the reason of this belief is given on the 
authority of an old woman of the North 
Riding, who has been told by a Methodist 
girl that on our Blessed Lord’s way to 
Cavalry, a woman who was washing ‘ blirted’ 
the thing she was washing in His face, on 
which He said, ‘Cursed be every one who 
shall wash on this day. Indeed several of 
these most apocryphal curses seem to he 
floating in people’s minds. The legend of 
the Wandering Jew is of course the typical 
one of all these. It is the first in Me. 8. 
Baring Gould’s collection, and he startles us 
by the question, ‘ Who can say for certain 
that it is not true ?’ We had always thought 
the tale one of the many personified alle- 
gories of which the legends of St. Christe- 
pher, St. Margaret, and St. Alexis, are fa- 
miliar specimens, and that the wanderer . 
was the type of his fugitive and vagabond 
nation. > 


Salted with fire, they seem to show 
How Spirits lost in endless woe, 
May undecaying live.’ 
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Mr. Baring Gould’s argument is that we 
little know all the wonders wrought by our 
Lord, or can tell whether our explanation 
of the words, ‘There be some standing 
here that shall not taste of death till they 
see the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom." 
ké sufficient. 
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“ \ Swiss story is that he (the Wandering 
Jev. ) was seen one day standing on the Matter. 
be-., which is below the Matterhorn, contem- 
plating the scene with mingled sorrow and 
wonder. Once before he stood on that spot, 
and then it was the site of a flourishing city, 
now it is covered with gentian and wild pinks. 
Once again will he revisit the hill, and that will 
be on the eve of judgment.’ — 8. Baring Gould, 
p. 25. 


The point in which this legend differs 
from other current ones, is that they, like 
those in the Apocryphal Gospels, generally 
involve some direct personal revenge, most 
unsuitable to the character of Him who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he suffered he threatened not. 
Whereas to the insolent shoemaker it is but 
a gentle prophecy, and the sight of the cru- 
cifixion tends to his conversion. 

From these revengeful a oe legends, 
we must honourably except a Cheshire carol, 
which we here give at length, because it is 
so remarkable. Has it been altered in past 
reformation days, or can it come down from 
times before the Blessed Virgin was treated 
as a chief Intercessor ? 


‘It came to pass upon a day, — 
Upon one holy day, — 

That Jesus asked his Mother dear, 
If he might go and play. 


‘“ To play, to play,” said the Virgin Mary ; 
“To play, to play begone, 

And see there be no complaint of you 
At night when you come home.” 


‘ Then Jesus went to yonder town, 
As far as the holy well; 

And there he saw three as fine children 
As ever the eye beheld. 


‘ He said, ‘‘ God bless you everyone, 

By one, by two, by three ; 

My fitsle children” I'll play with you, 
And you shall play with me.” 


*“ Nay, nay ; we are lords’ and ladies’ sons: 
Thou art meaner than us all ; 

Thou aft nothing but a r miaid’s child 
Born in ati Oxen’s Stall.” 
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‘ Then Jesus turned himself about, 
He neither smiled nor spoke, 

But tears came trickling from his eyes, 
Like waters from the rock. 


‘ Sweet Jesus ran to his mother dear, 
As fast as he could run; 

“OQ Mother! I saw three as fine children 
As ever were eyes set on.” | 


‘“ T said, God bless you everyone, 
By one, by two, by three; 

And now, litle children, I’ll play with you, 
And you shall play with me.” 


‘“ Nay ;” “ we’re lords’ and ladies’ sons ; 
Thou art meaner than us all; 

For thou art but a poor maid’s child, 
Born in an oxen’s stall.” 


‘Then the tears came trickling from his eyes 
As fast as they could fall. 

“ Then,” said she, “ go down to yondertown, 
As far as the holy well, 

And there take up those infants’ souls, 
And dip them deep in hell.” 


‘“QOh, no! oh, no! sweet Jesus he said ; 
“ Oh, no! that never can be ; 

For there are many of those infants’ souls 
Crying out for the help of me.” ’ 


But to return to Good Friday. Another 
observance was not long ago practised near 
Exeter, namely the breaking ‘ clomb,’ i.e., pot- 
tery, the meaning of which only dawned up- 
on the reporter thereof on hearing that in 
Corfu potsherds are hurled from a steep rock 
on that day, while curses are uttered on Ju- 
das Iscariot. Lancashire infants are weaned 
on Good Friday. Hampshire mothers like 
to leave off their babies’ caps and long robes 
on Good Friday, possibly from some linger- 
ing notion of mortification ; but in some parts 
of Devon, peas are sown by preference, and 

rafts made on that day, while in the North, 
it is considered impious then to touch a ham- 
mer or nails — the instruments of the Pas- 
sion. 
“Friday, too, the day I dread” 


retains nothing of its fast except the sense 


of unluckiness in commencing any under- 
taking. Old women all over ‘England still 
will not let their grandchildren go to a new 
place on a Friday. We believe few pieces 
of needlework are begun on that day of the 
week. Friday marriages are said in the old 
rhyme to be ‘for crosses,’ and every one 
knows that no sailor ventures to put to sea 
on that day, but happily the involuntary voy- 
ager on the sea of life who is launched into 
the world is not doomed for — 





* Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
And Thursday’s child has far to go ; 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
And Saturday’s child works hard for its living ; 
But the child that is born on the Sabbath day, 
Is blithe and bonny, good and gay.” 


In general, Sunday is the prime day to 
be born — on any, that issave Whitsunday, 
which is said to predestine its‘ natives’ to 
a violent death — while ordinary Sundays 
confer the power of beholding the spirituai 
world. 

Midlent or Refreshment Sunday, was the 
day when the Mother, or Cathedral Church 
of the Diocese was resorted to by all the 
neighbourhood in procession, and Easter 
offerings brought. The processions ceased 
in the thirteenth century, but the name 
Mothering Sunday continued, and through- 
out many parts of England this title has 
been the cause of this Sunday being the 
great family gathering, when all the scat- 
tered members return home and spend the 
day, and bring a present to their mother. 
Nowhere is this pretty custom so gracefully 
described as in ‘ The Copsley Annals”— a 
charming book published by Seeley and 
Jackson. A simnel cake is the legitimate 
gift, made of the finest flour, tinged with 
saffron, and flavoured with sugar and lemon. 
In the book above mentioned, the best ma- 
terials for the simnel cake are the mistress’s 
testimony to her young maid-servant’s good 
conduct. The custom is not forgotten in 
Gloucester, where two hundred years ago 
Herrick sung : — 


‘T'll to thee a simnell bring, 
‘ Gainst thou go’st a mothering, 

So that when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.’ 


The beauty of the custom is now lost by 
the simnel cakes being sold in shops, which 
are kept open on the Sunday for the pur- 


aes The name is said to come from the 
atin simila, fine flour. Sweet or mulled 
ale, called Braget, is the legitimate ac-om- 
paniment. Its name is said to be the Welch 
word, Bragawd, or Metheglin, and it is a 
curious coincidence that the northern god 
who enjoys the patronage at once of poetry 
and of the divine beverage should be named 
Bragi, the origin of our verb to brag. 

We must not tarry over every variety of 
day observance. Christmas customs have 
often been fully described, but we do not 
remember before to have heard of the beau- 
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tiful Lancashire notion that cattle go down 
on their knees, and bees hum the Hundredth 
Psalm tune on that night, keeping, however, 
carefully to Old Style. In Brittany cattle 
are said to have the power of speaking du- 
ring the midnight hour of Christmas night, 
and one of Souv:stre’s collection of Breton 
Tales, turns.upon the information they then 
imparted. An old Cornishman, near Laun- 
ceston, in 1790. told Mr Hunt, then a child, 
that he had been to look, whether the cattle 
prayed, but he found only the two oldest 
oxen on their knees, and they ‘made a cruel 
moan like Christian creatures.’ 

Perhaps nothing is more remarkable than 
the tenacity with which through ages of ne- 
glect and dissent, the Welch have clung to 
the service that once was the midnight 
mass. Young and old all come forth to 
church or chapel, to the service which lacks 
the celebration that should give it life and 
meaning. What a field for restoration ! 

The dancing of the sun on Easter morn- 
ing is a nearly universal belief; but on the 
borders of Dartmoor it was varied by the 
beautiful expectation of seeing the Lamb 
and banner in its disc. Girls, who are now 
old women, used to go out with a smoked 
glass to look for it, and some even thought 
they saw it. Indeed the spots on the sun 
may have at some time assumed such a’ 
— as to originate the very beautiful 
idea. 

Christmas customs seem to have been 
kept up for festivity’s sake, and likewise, too, 
as an excuse for collecting money. This we 
are afraid has been the great embalmer of 
our old Church customs. Witness ‘the 

rotto’ of oyster shells that was once no 
doubt the shrine of S. James, the pilgrim 
saint of the scallop shell badge; the May 
day doll, once the Blessed Virgin, with her 
marybuds and marygolds around her, and 
even the ‘ going a souling ’— which is prac- 
tised in Cheshire, Lancashire, &c., on All 
Souls’ Day, and which, through now only 
an excuse for licensed begging for the vil- 
lage children, was once a collecting of alms 
on behalf of souls in purgatory. Indeed 
many of these old customs a when the 
authorities of a parish, feeling the inconve- 
nience of the rude indiscriminate beggary 
thus entailed, confer their alms in a more 
regular fashion, and turn a deaf ear to the 
maintainers of the old custom, who are 
never a select company. Antiquarianism 
and good order are dy at variance, and 
an a'tempt to unite them seldom suceveds : 
it only gives a sense of unwarrantable in- 
terference, and it is better to let old things 
pass away, though there is no reason that in 
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passing they should not leave their curious 
record. 

Next to money-getting, marriage divina- 
tion has been the great preservative of old 
days; S. Agnes’ Eve and All Saints’ Da 
being the prime occasions for these. Rf 
Agnes’ Day is chosen on the /ucus a non lu- 
cendo principle, because her purity and con- 
tempt of marriage made her the patron: of 
maidens, but the cause for the universal no- 
tions of the divining capacity of All Hallow 
E’en it is impossible to guess at. S. John’s 
Eve owes its peculiar powers to that much 
more distant tradition before mentioned. 
which rendered the summer solstice sacred 
to the whole Indo-European world. 

All our authors have some terrible recent 
persecutions, and witchcraft is only too cer- 
tainly still believed in almost everywhere 
among the ignorant. How far it was once 
a real power, and whether there be any 
connexion between it and magnetism, it 
is not for us to say. It is a sub- 
ject to need deeper examination than 
would chime in here. But of this at least 
we are sure, that those who deal with a 
power they cannot understand, submit 
themselves to the peril of the ‘ strong de- 
lusion that they should believe a lie,’ and it 
is more than probable that it is to the same 
power that inspired ‘ the wizards that peep 
and mutter,’ or the oracles that Christian 
truth silenced. Every now and then some 
trial brings to light a whole tissue of strange 
dealings with cunning men or women for 
the discovery of stolen goods, or for the re- 
covery of health. Nay, only last year, we 
knew of a poor woman who had fallen into 
a state of morbid melancholy from the re- 

roaches of her own conscience, she having 
_been persuaded to ill-wish a neighbour who 
had ill-wished her. The neighbour remained 
undamaged, but the remorse for the evil- 
wish took effect on the poor woman’s mind, 
and threw her into an illness. 

The ordeal_of the Bible and key is not 
entirely forgotten, as the following para- 
graph from a newspaper of Janurry 1867, 
testifies : — 
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‘Superstition.— At Southampton, on 
Monday, a boy working on bvard a collier was 
charged with theft, the only evidence against 
him being such as was affurded by the ancient 
ordeal of Bible and key. The mate and some 
others swung a Bible attached to a key with a 
piece of yarn. the key being placed on the first 
chapter of Ruth. While the Bible was turn- 
ing, several suspected names were repeated, and 
on the mention of the prisoner’s name, the 
book fell to the floor. The bench of course 
discharged the prisoner.’ 
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Here comes again the question — is it 
faith, is it conscience, is it etism, that 
has even made these ordeals effective ? 
Never, never to be answered questions, only 
growing deeper and more mysterious as we 
learn more of the effects of spirit upon mat- 
ter, and of the influence of the unseen world 
upon spirit — an inquiry deeply connected 
with the credibility of those constantly 
wrought, or expected, cures by the shrines 
of saints or by healing wells. 

Cornwall has a peculiar species of Folk 
Lore in its Giants — who bear the credit of 
many of the wonders of a granitic count 
—and are plainly related to the Irish Gi- 
ants, springing from the same Keltie fancy 
exercised on the huge boulders and mighty 
fissures of their rugged western coast. Spen- 
ser and Milton have brought two at least of 
these giants into literary fame, and with 
great correctness; and strangely enough 
these giants have more Irish than Breton 
affinities. 

While names of places and persons are 
almost identical in Brittany and Cornwall, 
the legends given by MM. Souvestre and 
Villemarqué, do not so decidedly resemble 
the Cornish ones as might have been ex- 
pected, since the similar ones are more 
universal than Keltic. We would cite as 
instances, the expulsion of the changeling 
elf, which is indeed Breton, Cornish, Irish 
and Scottish, but also so German that Mar- 
tin Luther himself wished to put an unfor- 
tunate child in the Moldau, and this not 
being possible, recommended constant 
prayers — Paternosters —to which he as- 
cribed its death; also the repining maiden 
punished by being carried off by the ghost 
of the dead lover. The Cornish form is the 
story of Nancy Penwarne, who was saved 
at the Jast moment before daybreak by a 
smith, who burnt her clothes out of the 
ghostly grasp, and brought her home to die 
In peace. e Breton version has lately 
been made known by Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
paraphrases of M. Villemarqué’s transla- 
tions. Everybody knows Biirger’s Lenore, 
and the magnificent Scottish ballad of the 
Demon Lover, where the victim’s guilt is 
enhanced by her having become a wife, and 
she is carried off by sea till the deadly dis- 
covery : — 


‘<Q whaten a mountain is von, she said, 
All so drearv with frost and snow ? 
“O yon is the mountain of hell,” he said, 
“ Where you and I shall go.”’” 


Sea tales of submerged cities are found 











in the Kelt maritime countries, such as 
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Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, in | 


all of which there are charming legends of 
bells ringing beneath the waters, and lands 
drowned for some great sin. The Morfa or 
Mermaid, is another fair Cornish and Irish 
vision, and there is a very sad story in Corn- 
wall, where Selina Penna Morfa comes ex- 
actly like Undine to her parents as a chang- 
ling for their own drowned babe. Her lov- 

‘ er betrays her, and she dies and is buried ; 
then he endures the fate of Huldbrand, but 
not from her, but the bereaved Mermaid 
Mother, by whom, in revenge, he is kissed 
to death, wifile closed in the watery em- 
brace. 

We to the region where early child- 
hood disports itself, in myth, fairy tale or 
nursery story, the pleasantest and best 
worked field that Folk Lore has to offer, 
dear to us for old love’s sake, of well 
thumbed book, or of. kind narrator, and 
valuable for the connexion of kindred 
= and origin thus traced from land to 

and. 

The tendency of the last two or three 
centuries to dress up everything in the con- 
ventional costume of literary dignity, is one 
of the chief obstacles to all researches. 
The same was always the case. If‘ Tele- 
maque’ is the Frenchman in a helmet and 
cuirass, Zneas is an Augustan Roman. No 


one but Shakspeare knew how to make his 


characters of all ages, like those in Lear and 
Macbeth, or of their own and no other, like 
the wonderful pictures in Julius Cesar and 
' Antony and Cleseten. If the age of the 
writer be remote, we are thankful to him 
for his revelations about his own times, and 
are well pleased that Palamon and Arcite 
should become doughty knights, worthy to 
figure in Froissart; and Alexander, in the 
‘albot book in the British Museum, is as 
welcome in his fifteenth century armour as 
he could be in his own robe, wrought by his 
mothers and sisters. Even the prodigal son 
hawking before a Dutch country house is 
endurable. But when the whole of ancient 
times were melted into one happy medium, 
neither present nor past, but like nothing 
that ever existed on earth — when English 
gentlemen were sculptured in togas and 
full-bottomed wigs — when 


‘Old Tonson, in his wondrous mood, 
Amazing all beholders, 
Had placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On poor Mneas’ shoulders.’ 


When Blenheim’s ceilings were painted 
with Marlborough, Queen Anne, and all 
the gods and goddesses among chariots, 
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olive branches and cotton-wool clouds, 
when Arcadia became a neutral ground, 
and Cyrus and Mandane were fashioned to 
resemble Louis XIV. and his satellites — 
when Smollet anglicised Sancho’s blunders 
and proverbs, and Mason altered Gray’s 
letters to suit the public taste — then what 
could a genuine tradition expect? If Prior 
took up the Nut Brown Maid, it must be to 
turn the Shepherd Lord and his love into 
a conventional Henry and Emma; Gray’s 
Fatal Sisters gain in smoothness, but lose 
the weird awfulness of the Valkyriers, who 
weave the web of the slaughter of Clon- 
tarf ; Parnell’s Fairy tale, lacks the quaint 
reality of the Sa Canene or the Breton 
tailor. And though the Countess d’Aulnoy, 
M. Perrault, and others, revived the fairy 
tales of old, it was in a dressed up form 
from which they have never perfectly re- 
covered. Respect to old individualities of 
tradition had been lost. The heroes and 
heroines who had descended with their nar- 
rators into the humblest grades of peasant 
life, thoroughly national, emerged as prin- 
ces and princesses of realms of peacocks 
and of roses, and were draped @ la Louis 
XIV. Love stories were saddled on them, 
importations made from eastern romance, 
and the stories composed which have to us 
become our childhood’s tradition, but which 
utterly confuse our understanding of the 
original conception of these curious tales. 
The matter is further complicated by the 
good folk who wished to render fairies mor- 
al and instructive, and turned them into re- 
warders of good children, punishers of 
naughty ones, and far worse, guides in nat- 
ural science. Fairyland became a world 
which any one might play tricks with, and 
the burlesque or pantomime, with its foolish 
over-wrought puns and allusions to the sub- 
jects of the day, has vulgarized the fairy 
tale in a way unworthy of its essential poe- 
try, and high descent; furnishing another 

roof of that strange element in the Eng- 
lish mind which loves to violate and make 
game of everything poetical. 

It is to the cottage hearth that we must 
go for the genuine fairy tale, and not to 
those of the sophisticated kingdom of Wes- 
sex; but to Cornwall, to Cleveland, to 
Wales, to the Highlands, to Ireland, to 
Brittany, Scandinavia and Germany. As 
we have already said, the quest was first 
begun by the brothers Grimm. Mr. Edgar 
Taylor and Mr. Keightley discerned its in- 
terest ; but the study paused until its real 
meaning was revealed by the proofs of the 
common stock of the Aryan nations, when 
it became manifest that as surely as the 
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names of numbers and terms for the near- 
est relationships and common objects of life, 
manifest the identity of origin of two na- 
tions, so surely do popular tales, existing in 
different versions, manifest that they have 
been derived from a universal root. The 
changes they undergo, in unison with the 
nation’s alterations of circumstance, are as 
characteristic as those undergone by words, 
according to Grimm’s famous law. That 
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the Greek god will be a German peasant, | 


or tailor, is nearly as certain as that the 
Greek 4 will be a Latin L. If we find Ve- 
nus by her own name as on the Venus berg 
and in Sintram, we are as sure it is a mod- 
ern transplantation as we are that an omni- 
bus or a Eureka shirt is among ourselves — 
while a day, a tear, or a door, bear as evi- 
dent the marks of old descent as do Jack 
the Giant Killer or 
Whippety Stouries. 
sides his ‘ Curious myths of the middle ages’ 
has given us an appendix to Mr. Hender- 
son’s Northern Folk Lore with a list of 
what he calls the universal story radicals, 
which he considers the Aryan race to have 
started with before they dispersed, and to 
have modified according to the influence of 
the localities the different nations adopted. 
For instance, the Cyclops, or Round Eye, 
was originally the Sun. He is, as Mr. Kel- 


ly shows us, a complete Astronomical Indo- 
European idea; and the Cyclopes become 
numerous by the continual addition of de- 


arted days. In like manner, Odin in the 
da has but one eye, the Sun, having sac- 
rificed the other for a draught from the 
Well of Wisdom ; but as the notion of per- 
sonified day was forgotten, the Cyclops be- 
eame in the popular mind a mere monster 
giant, ready for his natural fate of be- 
coming victim toa hero. This hero is in 
every case caught in his den, and in dan- 
ger of serving as his meal, which danger 
is escaped by blinding him, and _ riding 
out on the leader of the flock ; but in each 
case there is a touch of national character 
and national respect to probability. Sind- 
bad the Sailor (who may be considered as 
more properly representing Persiathan Ara- 
bia) thrusts out the monster's eye with aclus- 
ter of the spits emploved for roasting his com- 
rades — the astute Ulysses glories in the de- 
vice of professing to be ‘ Nobody,’ and uses 
the giant’s pine tree staff, hardened in the 
fire —the Gael, Conal no Buidhe recom- 
mends a poisonous eye-salve to his man-eat- 
ing foe on the Irish coast, and creeps out un- 
der the belly of the largest goat, while the 
poor giant pathetically says, ‘ There thou art, 
thou shaggy haired white goat, thou sees me, 


Habetrot and the! 
Mr. S. B. Gould, be-| 
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but I cannot see thee’—the German gi- 
ant is blinded by the like treacherous rec- 
ommendations. It is further curious to ob- 
serve the different heroes, the Eastern 
merchant, the Greek king, the cunning 
Highland robber, and the , Avert German 
peasant, as also that the Eastern and the 
Greek accept the single eyed giant unhes- 
itatingly ; but the northern credulity is 
not so strong and the Irishman was naturally 
two-eyed, and has only lost one by disease, 
while the German is allowed both. 

Again, the beautiful fable of the Love 
and the Soul, which we know best in its 
late classical form in the graceful story of 
Cupid and Psyche, as given by Apuleius, 
and again in its court dress of La Belle et la 
Béte ; appears likewise in a homely German 
version, where the Cupid of the part is a 
lion, and the curiosity of Psvche causes him 
to become a dove. We believe that it is 
the same legend, stripped of its allegorical 
meaning, that has come forth in another 
shape in Blue Beard. The ordinary semi- 
oriental dress of this story is, we believe, 
owing to French taste, and for some time 
there was a theory that it was a parody on 
the horrible doings of that half-madman, 
half-wizard, Gilles de Retz, in Brittany ; 
but Mr. Dasent in Norway, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, found the story current in forms much 
older than any tradition of De Retz. 

The Gaelic version given by Mr. Cam 
bell is the connecting link, but, as in all the 
modern versions, the part of Hamlet is left 
out. There is no haunting with 


‘ Ach! Sein Bart war blau,’ 


| for beard he either had none, or it was not 


blue. But though he keeps the secret 
chamber full of murdered wives which is 
evidently a Keltic idea, since one was dis- 
covered by Jack the Giant Killer, and an- 
other by Tom in the establishment of the 
Cornish Giant (Hunt, p. 36) and must thus 
have occurred to the Sund Barbe bleue, 
he is really labouring under an enchant- 
ment. Here too we have the three sisters 
—no princesses but daughters to a poor 
widow, who go out in succession to drive 
away a large white horse from their kail- 
yard. They strike him with their distaff, 
and then cannot detach it, but are dragged 
on toa hill side, where a door opens, and the 
horse assumes a human shape. The keys are 
entrusted, the lady is curious, the door is 
opened with the usual result, except that 
the blood adheres to her feet instead of to 
the key, and a little cat offers to lick it off 
for the small reward of a drop of milk, 
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The elder sisters disdain the cat, fail to re- 
move the blood, and are consequently de- 
tected and disposed of in the secret cham- 
ber, but the youngest not only accepts the 
eat’s kind offer to cleanse her feet, but re- 
ceives directions to revive her sisters, place 
them in two chests, and reserving a third 
for herself, insist on her lord rewarding her 
obedience by bestowing three boxes of 
treasure on her mother. Thus, when he 
has brought all three home safely, she stands 
behind the door, and when he comes to look 
for her, she fells him with an iron bar, and 
thus destroys the enchantment, and makes 
him a-royal husband. In the Norse story 
of the ‘ Widow and her Hen,’ the three 
sisters go in search of their only hen, and 
fall into the power of the Old Man of ahe 
Hill, but here neither the White Lady nor 
the Cat appear; only the elder sisters of- 
fend him and are killed, the younger learns 
his magic, restores their lives, makes him 
earry all three home in sacks, employs a 
sharpshooter to destroy him, and though he 
escapes this danger, he bursts before he gets 
home. ‘The allegory once lost, the legends 


fall further and further from the original, 
as in the game of Russian Svandal, where 
the point of an anecdote having been 
dropped,-clever players try to supply one, 


and invent fresh incidents. 

The three sisters seem inevitable in mod- 
ern stories, probably from the sense of luck 
residing in the third time. Rhodope, the 
Greek damsel, whose-sandal was carried off 
y an eagle, and dropped at Memphis, causing 

ing Psammetichus such admiration that 
he never rested till he had made her his 
queen, was not troubled with sisters; but 
we have them in the old German Aschen- 


puttel, whom the Comtesse d’Aulnoy pro-| 


duced as her Finette in the court dress that 
adheres to Cinderella. It is also an Inde- 
pendent Italian tradition found in Strapar- 
ola’s Pentamerone, and Mr. Edgar Taylor 
tells us that not only may it be found among 
Welsh, Poles, and Germans, but that Lu- 
ther even appealed to it to illustrate the 
subjection ot Abel to Cain. 

Another universal story is that of which 
Mr. 8. B. Gould gives a Devonshire version, 
at p. $14 of Norse Folk Lore, under the 
name of ‘ The Rose Tree,’ the same which 
in Scotland is the Milk White Doe, and th 
Germany the Machandal Baum. It is also 


found in Languedoc, in Hungary, in Mod- | 


ern Greece, aud even among the Bechuanas 
in South Africa. In each case there is a 
mnysterious connexion between a tree and 
two children, one of whom is killed by the 
Wicked stepmother, and served up to the 
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father for supper, but the bones are saved 
by the other child, and when buried under 
a tree, develop into a bird, which flies 
about singing the story of its wrongs. In 
the French version 


*Ma maville 
Pique Patre 
M’a fait bouillie 
Mon Pere 
Le laboureur 
M’a mangé 
Ma jeune sceur 
La Lisette 
M’a pleuré 
Et soupiré 
Sous un arbre 
M’a enterré 
Tsiou tsiou 
Je suis encore en vie.’ 


The bird is rewarded by the listeners — by 
the shoemaker with a pair of red shoes, by 
the jeweller with a gold watch, by a miller 
with a mill-stone. All these it conveys to 
the roof of the house, and calling out sister, 
father, and stepmother in succession, by 
thundering with the stones, gives one the 
shoes, the other the watch, and demolishes 
the murderer with the mill stone. An old 
Devon nurse, whose solitary story this was, 
made the bird summon the family in ‘a 
rhyme : — 


‘ Sister, sister, come to me, 
Something good I have for thee.’ 


The Children were called Orange and Lem- 
on, and the mill stone had become a head- 
stone for the grave, just as the watch must 
have undergone some prior transformation. 
Mr. Gould only says there must be a mytho- 
logical root to the story, but Mr. Taylor 
had traced the Machandel to the Almond 
tree as the parent of the Phrygian Atys, 
and the child’s murder by his stepmother 
to the slaughter and boiling of the Cretan 
Zagreus by the Titans at command of Juno, 
and his burial by his brother Apollo, while 
the murderers were blasted by thunderbolts. 
The eating of the murdered son and the 
change to the bird occurs in the story of 
Itys and Progne, and in many another 
Thyestian banquet, such as Mr. Coxe has 
traced to the allegory of the Sun maturing 
or cooking his children the fruits of the 
earth, then absorbing their juices and de- 
vouring them, as we find in a charming 
episode of the Legend of Hiawatha. 
Multitudes more of the favourite legends 
and stories crop up again and again in un- 
expected places, till they go far beyond ent- 
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meration, and have almost brought the stu- 
dents of such comparisons to believe that 
every story they find repeated is originally 
a myth—like the Wild huntsman, the 
Wind, who having started from India with 
his moaning hounds, has roamed over heath- 
en Europe as Odin, also called Wish, with 
his wisht-dogs, then assumed the names of 
Charlemagne, King Arthur, Henry IV., of 
every imaginable personage who had im- 
pressed the popular imagination — and lat- 
terly became a wicked hunter, to whom wild 
stories of all kinds were fitted, the Knight 
Hakelnburgh of Germany, or the wild 
priest Dando of S. Germans in Cornwall. 
Or again the faithful hound Gellert, whose 
ill-requited devotion has wrung many a 
heart, is a true weasel in Arabia, a pole-cat 
in Mongolia, a cat in Persia, an ichneumon 
in the Sanskrit tale, whence the legend 
started. 

Cats, Mr. Kelley tells us, owe their weird 
qualities in popular faith, to their sensitive- 
ness to atmospherical influences, and but that 
our space runs shoft, we could trace a won- 
derful genealogy of Cat stories, starting from 
the White Cat, and touching on Puss in 
Boots, with the curious satirical ‘ermina- 
tion given from Straparola, by Mr. Keightly 
on to the numberless perplexing versions of 
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Whittington and his Cat, in Denmark, Italy, 


and almost everywhere else. All the reali- 
ty of Sir Richard Whittington, his grand 
foundations, and his having provided wed- 
ding clothes for the daughters of Henry IV., 
have not availed to save his Cat, and her 
cause has been further hurt by that over 
zealous artist who transformed the hour- 

lass and skull on which Whittington, in 
5 portrait, once rested his hand, into Pus- 


sey herself. And yet the circumstances is_ 


not so unlikely but that it might occur more 
than once. It is not so many years ago that 
the ‘ Plain Woman in Africa’ was bargain- 
ing with a mouse-ridden Zulu chief, who 
was willing to give a considerable price for 
a kitten, and we have heard of two cats left 
behind by a ship in a savage island who 
were actually objects of adoration. 

And thus, though William Tell is repeat- 
ed time after time and in place after place, 
we still think the device not so very abstruse 
but that the proof of skill might have oc- 
curred to more than one brutal tyrant; in- 
deed the very currency of the story would 
suggest the idea, as it is probably the tale 
of the destruction of Hippolytus, son of 
Theseus, suggested the mode of martyrdom 
of his namesake, S. Hippolytus, the martyr. 
Man is imitative, and the very fact than an 
action has taken place stimulates its repeti- 
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tion. If Alfred creeps with his harp into 
the Danish camp, his example is followed 
by Anlaff in order to reconnoitre that of 
Athelstane. Other resemblances lie in hu- 
man nature ; some circumstances, for ever 
recurring, must work out results as certain- 
ly as three terms. in a problem of proportion 
will find their fourth, and even the marvels 
of ‘ permutations and combinations,’ in old 
arithmetical books, show as plainly as 
Mr. Buckle and his statistics that certain 
conditions and facts will recur again and 
again. 

History tells the same story — Parallels of 
events and characters repeat themselves ; 
David, Alexander, and the Mahomedan 
chief pour on the ground the water that was 
tog precious to drink; Constantine, Philip 
| IL and Peter I. alike mysteriously sacrifice 
their unhappy first-born ; Julian and Fred- 
pers II. each keep a pet philosopher and 
| quarrel with him. The mountains of Judea 





and of the Tyrol, the granite moors of 
| Cornwall and Brittany, and the orchards of 
| Brittany, all become the home of patriotic 
loyalty. All these are capable of explana- 
tion, character and circumstance produce 
their consequences, and perhaps the same 
may be said of the summonses of innocent 
victims to their murderers to meet them 
before the highest tribunal within a certain 
time, such as that of the last Grand Master of 
the Temple to the Pope and King of France, 
and of Giles of Brittany to his brother the 
Duke, both of which probably worked their 
own fulfilment. So again the eager watch- 
ing for a hero-king who had vanished in a 
lost battle, the hopes of the return of Rod- 
erick the Goth, of Harold, of Frederick 
Barbarossa, of James IV. of Don Sebas- 
tian, was surely the natural yearning after 
|a ‘hope that keeps alive despair’ rather 
| than the revival of any old legend of Ar- 
thur, or even of the myth of the returning 
day. Hence may have sprung on the one 
hand the grand fables of Holgar Danske, 
'of Charlemagne, of Barbarossa, and we 
_ know not of whom besides, sitting in their 
grand quiescence underground till the time 
should come; and on the other hand that 
perpetual brood of impostors, the false sons 
of Germanicus, the Baldwin of Flanders, 
the Waldemar, the Lambert Simnel, the 
Perkin Warbeck, the Demitri of Russia, the 
Sebastian, nay, even the Louis XVII. who 
| have continually risen to take the place of 
any one who perished mysteriously. Sure- 
ly they tell us that the repetition of an 
event does not lessen its probability. Nay 
—even the much more unaccountable fact 
of the prediction of the place of death, be- 
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ing fulfilled to the ear, though not to the 
letter, has occurred again and again —as 
in the cases of Robert Guiscard, our own 
Henry [V. Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
Catherine de Medicis, persons who could 
hardly have imitated one another. 

We all know the stock magazine article, 
debating whether parallel passages of poe- 
try are real plagiarisms, and no one can fail 
to observe how the same event or idea, act- 
ing on the same class of mind, without pos- 
sibility of borrowing, produces curiously 
similar inventions; and thus we do not 
think the conclusion safe that all similar 
tales must be mere copies from an identi- 
cal source. 

That principal applied to history has 
knocked Of half era beliefs. Sine 
did not suck the poison, because the same 
story is told of Sybilla of Conversana, and 
all the princes who went about in disguise, 
from Haroun al Raschid down to Henry 
VIII. naturally demolish each other’s ad- 
ventures. But the maxim is a dangerous 
one. We are willing to allow that full ev- 
idence is required to prove a story that has 
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It is true that the heroic cycle of every 
poetical Aryan nation, Homeric, Ossianic, 
or of the Nibelung, has numerous ideas 
traceable too to a single root, but like our 
words to the stage above it. Ageus, Roos- 
tem, Hildebrand, all have unknown sons, 
who fight with them before the token dis- 
covers them. Achilles, Diarmid, Sigurid, 
Orlando, all love and lose their cherished 
maid, have a species of restoration, and per- 
ish by a wenden wound in their only 
vulnerable spot: Diarmid not only resem- 
bling Achilles by this spot being in the heel, 
but Meleager and Hercules in the battle 
being with a boar. 

Yet were all these brilliant careers, 
blighted affections and untimely deaths, as 
Mr. Coxe would have us believe mere ag- 
glomerations of myths of the Rosy Dawn 
wooed by the Sun, leaving him alone in his 
glory, and returning to him ere he sinks to 
his rest. Was there nothing in them of the 
sense of man’s failures, of his tender hopes, 
of the one thing wanting in time of success, of 
the softer feelings of decline? Was there 
no truth at all in the outlines ? Why, a lit- 


a suspicious resemblance to other floating | tle less documentary evidence, and it would 
tales; but non proven is nut the same as| be easy to believe not only that there had 
disproved, and the principle of repetition | been no siege of Paris, no Charles, no Ro- 
being disproof may in these perilous times, | land, and no Roncesvalles, but that the 


—nay has been, applied to the facts that | Crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem was a mere 


stand on the truly highest authority — the 
patriarchal precaution respecting the wife, 
the meeting of the bride by the well of water, 
the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. 

Mr. Baring Gould is aware of this dan- 

r. He gives an account of a clever 

rench Abbé’s argument to prove that Na- 
poleon I. was a mere myth — Ne-Apolleon 
— The New Apollo. Bonaparte — the 
good part, or day, out of the twenty-four 
hours, born in an isle of the Eastern sea, 
the Mediterranean, of Letitia, another form 
of Leto or Latona, — having four brothers, 
the seasons —twelve marshals, the signs of 
the zodiac, putting down Revolution, ety- 
mologically demonstrated to be the coiled 
serpent or hydra, victorious in the South, 
but driven back by the forces of the North, 
and finally, as he had risen in the East sea, 
sinking in the Western ocean. 

‘To those who see in Samson the image 
of the sun, the correlative of the classic 
Hercules, this clever skit of the accomplished 
French Abbé may prove of value as a cau- 
tion,’ says Mr. Gould, in his Curious Myths, 
and thus, when he boldly puts ‘Samson 
root’ at the head of his summary of the 
treachery of Delilah, we accept it as not 
betokening any doubt of the fact, though 
‘ Hercules root’ stands just below it. 





Christian allegory ; for were they not war- 
riors of the cross led by Godfrey, or God's 
Peace, and the siege of Granada another 
such fable, with such another hero in Gon- 
zalo? Surely these would prove that the 
gallant deeds of the Greeks, the Gael, and 
even the Nibelung, had at least as much 
foundation as the other fabled embellished 
enterprises nearer our own days. While 
Samson means Splendid Sun, and such con- 
clusions can be drawn from the names of 
Napvleon and his mother, we decline to 
think the siege of Troy explained by iden- 
tifying Helen with the Indian Sarama or the 
Dawn, who was beguiled by Pani, the de- 
ceiver, into drinking milk, and thus becom- 
ing subject to him; or Briseis, merely. an- 
other form of the dawn, and Achilles, a 
mere solar-hero. 

That tales, with mythical atmospherical 
sources, clustered round a great event, we 
are quite ready to grant ; nor can anything 
be plainer or more satisfactory, than Mr. 
Coxe’s explanation of many of the baser 
and more disgusting stories imputed to the 
deities as — really misunderstood and 
forgotten parables of the phenomena of na- 
ture. It takes a nightmare off the mind to 
find that those were not inventions of the 
high-hearted men of Athens and Thebes, so 
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much as old allegories with their meaning 
lost. Nor do we wonder that in the delight 
of the discovery it is treated as a key to 
everything. Achilles has been disposed of 
as a solar myth, with considerable bendings 
of the Iliad to serve the purpose, and 
Ulysses is the same story. Penelope is his 
dawn and sunset, weaving clouds into a 
bright web, soon dispersed. Telemachus 
résembles Patroclus in being a faint reflex 
of his brilliance (as if friends and sons were 
unknown, except as moons). The suitors 
are the dark clouds that obscure the west ; 
their slaughter is the crimson colourin 
that dyes them when the sun breaks through 
at his setting. 

All this we might be content to read as 
hypothesis and argument, but we object to 
making children learn it in a catechism of 
mythology as an established fact. Here 
are two questions and answers : — 
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‘636. “Is the character of Odvsseus true 
to that of Achaians or historical Greeks ? ”’ 

‘« We have no evidence whatever for think- 
ing that it was. It may be more justly called, 
not only Achaian, but inhuman. Odysseus 
uses poisoned arrows ; he shoots a man_ behind 
his back, and without warning; he tells lies 
whenever it suits his purpose to do so; he slays 
a whole hand of chieftains who had done him 
no great injury, and then pong? up, like spar- 
rows on a string, a crowd of women, simply 
because they had not resisted the demands of 
the suitors.’ ” 

‘637. What have we to learn from this?” 

‘**'That only mischief can follow if we will 
insist on regarding as a human model, a being 
whose story has grown up from phrases which 
lie at the root of the story of Achilles.” ’ — 
Coxe, p. 180. 


Some mischief, we think, grows from over- 
working a theory. If Ulysses ever used 
poisoned arrows, it was not while he was 
in Homer's hands, and as to his other ‘ inhu- 
man ’ attributes, surely falsehood was a not- 
able characteristic of the ordinary Greek ; 
and the deceptions of Ulysses, though pain- 
fal to a Christian reader, were quite what 
a Greek of historical times would regard as 
mere prudential concealments. That his 
attack on the suitors was not of a kind con- 
sidered dishonourable, is evident from the 
conspiracy that recovered Thebes from the 
Spartans, when access was gained to them 
at a ero by Thebans, in women’s 
dresses. _Epaminondas, indeed, refused to 


join in thie scheme, but his morality was 
avowedly exceptional, and Pelopidas forfeit- 


ed no man’s respect by so doing. As to the 
injury Ulysses had sustained, the suitors 
had been preying on his defenceless wife 
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and son, insulting every rite held most 
sacred, and laying an ambush against the 
life of Telemachus; and, for the slave wo- 
men, treachery against their master and mis- 
tress was one of the worst crimes a Greek 
imagination could conceive. In like manner, 
the Trojan captives slain at the funeral pile 
of Patroclus, become another version of 
these many-coloured clouds of sunset, be- 
cause we are told the Greeks did not use 
human sacrifices. What became of the 
nephews of Xerxes taken in the isle of 
Psyttaleia? And still latter, how desirous 
were many Thebans to sacrifice a virgin at 
Leuctra. 

Where the exact balance lies, no man 
will ever know. Mythology is mixed up of 
various streams each of which has in turn 
had more than its due proportion assigned 
to it. Hisitorical fact exaggerated was the 
old story, when Jupiter became a King of 
Crete, and Odin a northern conqueror. 
Abstract ideas personified next became the 
prevalent theory, and Power, Wisdom, 
Beauty, War, &c. were shown working out 
their attributes. Then followed the Chris- 
tian habit of tracing the heathen tale to a 
Scriptural tradition, such as Hercules to 
Samson, Arion to Jonah; and at the pres- 
ent day the atmospherical theory, being ‘the 
freshest, is swallowing up all the rest. 

Now, to our mind all these have had their 
share in the work of creating the three 
great mythologies of the world — the Indian, 
the classical, and the northern. The origi- 
nal faets of the history of man, the Creation, 
the Promise of the woman-born Victor over 
the Serpent, the Deluge and the Tower of 
Babel, are of universal occurrence not only 
in the national legends of the Aryan race, 
but in those of almost every people that 
possessed any memory at all. 

It is now said that the conquerors repre- 
sent day, and the dragons darkness folded 
about the earth; but we believe that they 
go far deeper, and that actual Light and 
| Darkness are themselves but another allego- 
|ry of that conquest of all conquests, the 
| hope of which upbore the world through the 
| weary ages of waiting. Krishna bound in 
the serpent’s coils, trampling its head, but 
wounded by it in the heel ; Apollo standing 
radiant over Python; Hercules demolishing 
the Hydra; Sigurd rescuing the treasure 
from the Lindwurm Fafnir; all these em- 
body the yearninzs for Him who should 
bruise the Serpent’s Head, just as the subse- 
quent Christian myths of S.George, S. Mar- 
tha, S Margaret, and many more lesser and 
more local saints crystallize, as it were, the al- 
| legory of the disciples enabled to tread on 
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serpents and scorpions, in their, master’s 
power. Mr. Henderson has regaled us with 
a splendid collection of “ Worms of the 
North,” no less than six, so authenticated 
that it only we, were prepared to believe in 
the monsters’existence, we should really ac- 
cept the tales as well proved ! 

here was the Sockburn Worm, who was 
killed by the brave Conyers, with a falchion, 
wherewith every Bishop of Durham was 
presented by the Lord of Sockburn on his 
entrance into his diocese. The last time 
the ceremony was performed was in 1826, 
on the inauguration of Van Mildert, the 
last Bishop of Palatine. There was the 
Pollard Worm, which wonned in an oak 
wood near Bishop Auckland, and was killed 
by aknight named Pollard, who was re- 
warded by as much land as he could ride 
round during the Bishop’s dinner; there 
was the Laidley Worm of Spindleston 
Heugh, a poor transformed maiden, who 
was rescued by her brother; the Linton 
Worm, the Dragon of Strathmartin, and the 
Lambton Worm whose story is very circum- 
stantial. 

This monster, it appears, was evoked by 
the curses of the reckless young heir of 
Lambton, who was fishing in the Wear on 
a Sunday morning while his neighbours 
were going to mass, and pulled out so ugly 
a creature that he immediately detatched it 
from his hook, and threw it into what is 
called the Worm Well. There it grew so 
large, and assumed so horrible an appear- 
ance, that the unhappy heir of Lambton 
could bear it no lonyer, but went away — 
according to one legend, to the crusades, 
so as to o purified from his sins. In his 
absence, it increased so much that its length 
three times encircled an oval hill on the 
banks of the Wear, which still bears the 
name of the Worm’s Hill. It committed 
all the true draconian ravages in the coun- 
try, and was only kept in some sort of check 
by the ingenuity of the old steward of 
Lambton, who propitiated it by the offering 
daily of a at filed with nine cows’ milk. 
Of course, half the gentlemen of the country 
side tried to kill the monster, and were 
themselves destroyed, as the dragon had the 
power of reuniting when cut in two, and 
this lasted till the return of the unfortunate 
author of the mischief. He took counsel 
with a wise woman how to encounter the 
animal, and she advised him to array himself 
in armour spiked all over, and to stand in 
the middle of the river. Also, he was to 
take a vow that he would make a Jephtha- 
like sacrifice of the first thing he. should 


meet after the victory. Otherwise, for. 
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nine generations no Lord of Lambton. 
should die in his bed. 

The Dragon’s mode of attack seems to 
have been of the boa-constrictor kind, so 
the porcupine armour proved highly effect- 
ive, and when it loosed itself from its over- 
close embrace, the knight, standing in the 
middle of the Wear, cut its coil in two so 
judiciously, that the current of the river 
carried off the lower half, and prevented it 
from reuniting, so that the upper portion 
was-soon disposed of. In spite cf all 
precautions, however, the first person to 
meet the victor was his poor old father, and 
thus it became needful to incur the doom, 
which seems to have been exactly verified. 
Two Lambtons were slain on the Royalist 
side in the great Rebellion, and the last, in 
whom the curse exhausted itself, was Henry 
Lambton, M.P., who died in his carriage 
on the 26th of June, 1761, while’ crossing 
the bridge across the Wear and Lambton. 
Counting nine lords of Lambton back 
from him, Yorkshire antiquaries arrived at 
‘John Lambton that slew ye Worme’ who 
was Knight of Rhodes and Lord of Lambton. 

No idea has been more deeply fixed 
among the people of all ages and times 
than this dragon-fight. And granting that 
here and there the tradition may have been 
refreshed by the discovery of saurian re- 
mains(though the above quoted northern 
tales do not occur in districts containing 
such relics), and that in a few cases such as 
that of Regulus, and the Knight of Rhodes, 
the enemy may have been a veritable ser- 
pent, yet still we think that it is the myste- 
rious «nmity between the serpent and the 
woman, his seed and her seed, that has ex- 
alted the conflict to such a distinguished 
place in popular estimation. 

The Rainbow is another subject of pri- 
mzval tradition, universally beloved among 
the vhildren of Japhet and Shem; the love- 
ly Iris, the messenger of the gods among the 
Greeks ; the daughter of the Sun and of the 
flowers with the Welsh; and among the 
Northmen the bridge of Heaven, over which 
noble souls pass to the Valhalla; while the 
négro races regard the token of mercy as an 
evil spirit ! Beyond these very earliest prim- 
itive facts, we are convinced that the theor 
of distortions of Scripture breaks down. It 
was worked to the uttermost by many good 
men of the last century, in the same spirit 
in which they forced Hebrew into being the 
parent of other languages. Maurice’s An- 
cient Hindostan and Daveis’s Celtic Re- 
searches are memorials of the vast erudition 
spent in building-on insecure foundations. 

The historical theory was the favourite. 


LORE. 
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with the Greeks and Romans themselves, 
when they had outgrown their simple cre- 
dulity, and yet would not not relinquish 
their divine and heroic ancestry. They 
knocked out and explained away the mar- 
vellous, and composed very rational and 
very dull histories of the migrations and 
conquests of their forefathers. Every na- 
tion goes through this stage of rationality 
just as every child discards its fairy tales, 
and then returns to them again with clearer 
eye-sight. Where the gernt of truth lies, it 
is almost, if not quite, impossible to detect ; 
but the examples of Attila, of Arthur, and 
of Charles the Great convince us that there 
is no certainty that, because a personage 
occurs in a world of impossible and mythi- 
cal companions and adventures, he should 
have never had asubstantial existence, even 
though, like Arthur and Charles, his name 
should be strangely connected with the con- 
stellation Ursa Major. 

The belief that manv deities and many 
myths embody abstract ideas and qualities, 
is worked out to its utmost in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Homer. His chapter upon Zeus, 
Athene, and Apollo, connecting Athene 
with Divine Wisdom, is a grand composi- 
tion, and we believe that wherever the 
names may have come from, the Greek mind 
had added the idea. Zeus was indeed the 
sky, but he was also Almighty Power and 
Fatherhood ; Athene was. the Eastern 
Ahana, or the Dawn, springing from her 
father’s brow, but on this name all the tra- 
ditional dreams of Divine Wisdom had 
clung; and Phebus Apollo, though soiled 
even in the Homeric conception, and 
his purity given away to his sister, was 
the terrible, searching, healing, yet de- 
stroying light. And as the superior 
Greeks advanced in power of thought and 
philosophy, they would fain have made their 
deities more and more of embodiments of 


great ideas; but they were hampered by 
the atmospherical allegories which were at- 


tached to the names of their gods and 
heroes, and became monstrous and gross in 
creatures looked on as magnified human, 
beings. 

Northern imagination was less tied down, 
and its deities were able far more freely to 
represent the universal combat of good and 
evil, the wily arts by which evil for a time 
could triumph, its fall, its recovery, the 
destruction and consummation of all things. 
But as Christianity was at hand tosatisfy — 
if it did not form — all the better longings 
of the Teuton, it is to Greece that we turn 
for that literature that shows how great 
minds strove to mould wild old tradition to 
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express their sense of Divine Justice, their 
cravings for the vanished light, their lament 
over the sadness of things around. To our 
minds it seems as if, while the favoured 
race of Shem was directed by God himself 
to the truth, and the few intellectual sons 
of the accursed race were guided by the 
devil to the foul worship that prevailed 
among the Canaanites, the race of Japhet 
was left to its own devices, and according to 
the theory already mentioned, fansot to 
themselves dreams and myths out of the 
phenomena of nature. The main fact 
seems established beyond a doubt by the 
students of Vedic hymns, that the sky, the 
sun, the earth, the dawn, the twilight, 
the clouds, the winds, and the rain, 
had an infinity of names, and were spoken 
of in perpetually recurring parables of 
homely pastoral life, such as fanciful chil- 
dren may be heard to use when watching 
the clouds or the shapes in the fire. One 
cloud was a golden fleece, which was lost at 
night, and brought back from the east at 
morning ; the clouds were cows, gathered 
into their fold, or stolen by the merry morn- 
ing breeze, and reconquered by the sun, or 
they were sieves in which maidens were 
forced for ever to carry water, no doubt as 
a terrible punishment for some great of- 
fence; or the sun was a hero coming forth 
as a bridegroom out of his chamber, and 
rejoicing as a giant to run his course, con- 
tending with the storm and cold, his ene- 
mies, and sinking to rest or to death, how- 
ever fancy might paint his setting. Ety- 
mology and comparison have established 
many of the classical imaginations to be 
grounded on those daily’ appearances. 
Names clumsily explained by the Greeks 
and Romans, who had forgotten their real 
derivation, are easily cleared up by com- 
parison with the Sanskrit, as, for instance, 
Herme with Sarama, the dawn or morning 
wind ; and many a foul and ridiculous or 
horrible fable that blackened the character 
of the gods and heroes, and perplexed good 
men, is resolved into a simple parable of 
nature. And in the zest of these discover- 
ies, as we before said, we think the other 
sources of ancient faith are too entirely for- 
gotten, and primeval tradition, sense of 
abstract combat between good and evil, 
and sheer actual fact are all disregarded in 
the desire to trace every legend to a simple 
source, — namely, the atmospherical fancies 
of the Aryans before they dispersed. 

Each attempt is one-sided, because it is 
not sufficiently taken into account that the 
whole universe, moral and physical, is one 
great allegory, and has been so ever since 
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the Creation and the Fall. What needs it 
to contend that the dragon slayer is not the 
seed of the Woman bruising the Serpent’s 
Head, but Day slaying Night, when sunrise 
out of darkness is the daily type of the 
First-born, the Son of Righteousness — the 
Seed of the Woman rising from the Night 
of Death, having won the victory. 

The outward creation is the allegory of 
the inner and higher world, and the para- 
ble fashioned of the one speaks of the other. 
Nor does a fact being an allegory destroy 
its materiality as a historical truth. The 
duluge, the bond-woman east out, the Israel- 
ite wanderings, are typical, but none the 
less are they facts. Our allegories are sur- 
faces; God’s allegories are like His City, 
foursquare, and solid truth. Revelation, 
creation, history, nature, mind, all have the 
same truths to tell; therefore it is no won- 
der that they should often coincide, and 
that in the marvellous froth of imaginations 
left to us by the seething aspirations of past 
ages, it should be hard to place each bubble 
to its right account. 

In fact, we are but at the beginning of 
the work. Hitherto the question has only 
been treated either in a narrow or frag- 
mentary manner, nor have materials yet 
been fully collected. We hope, however, 
that some great mind may yet give usa 

rand and instructive comparative Aryan 

ythology, separating primigive religion 
from atmospheric parable, marking the 
influence of national character, distinguish- 
ing the probably historical facts, and show- 
ing which legends and observances perti- 
naciously have kept their hold upon different 
countries, with the modifications that they 
have received from Coristianity, and Cbris- 
tianity from them. Such a work as this 
would be Mr. Caxton’s famous History of 
Error, but it would also be a history of the 
struggles of truth, and to collect materials 
for such a structure is the real object of all 
records of folk-lore. 


*.M. Jansenn announces an important discov- 
ery, which he has just made; viz, that in a 
spectrum analysis of some of the stars, he has 
seen bands which indicate the presence of aque- 
ous vip »urin these bodies. He o»served this es 
ially is the case of the spectrum of Antares, 
norder to avoid any error through the pres- 
ence of atmospheric vapour, M. Jansenn con- 
ducted his experiments at Etna, where the air 
is remarkably rare and dry. Researches made 
at Palermo and Marseilles, lead him to con- 
clude that there is water-vapour in the atmos- 
phere of both Mars and Saturn. 
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COURTLINESS IN COMMON LIFE. 

Dovustiess the promotion of jocularity is 
one of the most important objects that can be 
studied in the cultivation of social science. It 
would be in some measure effected by the prac- 
tise of employing, in familiar discourse, relative 
or addressed to ordinary‘people, terms and titles 
such as Majesty, Highness, Grace, Lordship, 
and so forth, with the difference of being ap- 
propriate to those people individually, on ac- 
count of either their personal peculiarities, oc- 
cuputions, professions, or trades. As :— 

His Needfulness the Scavenger. 

His Blueness the Butcher. 

His Doughiness the Baker. 

His Spiceiness the Grocer. 

His Greasiness the Tallow Chandler. 

His Mitiness the Cheesemonger. 

His ‘I'ransparency the Glazer. - 

His Mealiness the Miller. 

His Constructiveness the Carpenter and Join- 
er. 
His Waxiness the Cobbler. 

His Elegance the Fop. 

His Inventiveness the Novelist. 

His Troublesomeness the Tax-Collector. 
His Medacity the Storyteller. 

His Malevolence the Slashing Reviewer. 

His Irritability the Author. 

His Astuteness the Diplomatist. 

His Shrewilness the Lawyer. 

His Humbug the Quack. 

His Oiliness the Popular Preacher. 

His Pomposity the Beadle. 

His Combativeness the Pugilist. 

His Destructiveness the Executioner. 

His Corpulence the Fat Man. 

His Skinniness the Thin Man. 

His Bashfulnexs the Iri-hman. 

His Extravagance the Scot. 

To the foregoing examples, many more 
might be added, with exhilarating effect, es- 
pecially by the reader who enjoys the advan- 
tage of having a great many friends and 
acquaintances whose circumstances are Iudic- 
rous, or of whom the personal peculiarities are 
grotesque. — Punch. 


A royal sign manual warrant of King Charles 
II, issued in the first year of his reign, is print- 
ed in the Builder, which says that it was found 
in an old office book belonging to the oftice of 


the Lord Chamberlain. Nefther Malone nor 
Payne Collier has noticed it. “In the sign 
manual,” continues our authority, after printing 
it, ‘eleven plays are assigned to Sir William 
Davenant, the patentee,of the Duke’s Theatre : 
one by Webster, ‘ The Duchess of Malfi;’ one 
by Sir John Denham, ‘ The Sophy ;’ and nine 
by Shakespeare. We have here, then, fresh 
and startling evidence of the preéminent popu- 
larity of Shakespeare over other dramatists in 
the reign of Charles IT.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CLEVE VERNEY HAS A VISITOR. 


So Cleve Verney returned to England, 
and his friends thought his trip to Paris, 
short as it was, had done him a world of 
good. What an alterative and tonic a little 
change of air sometimes is ! 

The Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney 
was, in his high, thin-minded way, at last 
tolerably content, and more pompous and 
respected than ever. The proof of his suc- 
cession to the peerage of Verney was in a 

rfectly satisfactory state. He would prove 
it, and take his seat next Session. He 
would add another to the long li-t of Lords 
Viscounts Verney of Malory to be found in 
the gold and walel cbagidhe of such digni- 
ties. He had arranged with the trustees 
for a provisional possession of Verney 
House, the great stone mansion which 
blocks one side of the small parallelogram 
called Verney Square. Already contractors 
had visited it and explored its noble cham- 
bers and long corridors, with foot-rule and 
note-book, getting together material for 
tenders, and Cleve had already a room 
there when he came up to town. Some 
furniture had got in, and some servants 


were established there also, and so the} 


stream of life had begun to transfuse itself 
from the old town residence of the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney into these long-for- 
saken channels. 

Here, one morning, called a gentleman 
named Dingwell, whom Cleve Verney, bap- 
pening to be in town, desired the servant to 
show into the room where he sat, with his 
breakfast and his newspapers about him. 

The tallold man entered, with a slight 
stoop, leering, Cleve thought, a little sar- 
castically over his shoulder as he did so. 

Mr. Dingwell underwent Mr. Cleve Ver- 
ney’s reception, smiling oddly, under his 
white eyebrows, after his wont: 

 T suspect some little mistake, isn’t there ?’ 
said he, in bis cold, harsh, quiet tones. “ You 
ean hardly be the brother of my old friend 
Arthur Verdin. I had hoped to“see Mr. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney — I — eh?” 

“ [’'m his nephew.” 

“Oh! nephew? Yes —another genera- 
tion — yes, of course. I ca'led to see the 
Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney. F was 
not able to attend the consultation, or what- 
ever youcall it. You know I'm your prin- 
cipal witness, eh? Dingwell’s my name.” 

“Oh, to be sure—TI beg pardon, Mr. 
Dingwell,” said Cleve, who, 5 one of those 


odd slips of memory, which sometimes 
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occur, had failed to connect the name with 
the case, on its turning up thus unexpected- 


ly. 

Tur hope your admirable uncle, Kiffyn 
Verney, is, at all events, alive and approach- 
able,” said the old man, glancing grimly 
about the room ; “ though perhaps yow’re his 
next heir, and the hope is hardly polite?” ’ 
| This impertinence of Mr. Dingwell’s, Mr. 
| Cleve Verney, who knew his importance, 
and had heard something ot his odd temper, 
resented only by asking him to be seated. 

“ That,” said the old man, with a vicious 
| laugh and a flush, also angry, “ is a liberty 
which I was about to take uninvited, by 
right of my years and fatigue, eh ?” 

And he sat down with the air of a man 
who is rather nettled than pleased by an 
attention. 

* And what about Mr. Kiffyn Verney ?” 
he asked, sharply. 

“ My uncle is in the country,” answered 
Cleve, who would have liked to answer the 
fool according to his folly, but he succumbed 
to the necessity, inculeated with much 
shrewdness, garnished with some references 
to Scripture, by Mr. Jos. Larkin, of indul- 
ging the eccentricities of Mr. Dingwell’s 
temper a litile. 

“ Then he is alive? I’ve heard such an 
account of the Verneys, their lives are so 
brittle, and snap so suddenly; my r 
friend Arthur told me, and that , 
fellow Levi, Mere, who seems so intimate 
with the family —d—n him! — says the 
same: no London house likes to insure 
them. Well, I see you don’t like it: no 
one does; the smell of the coffin, sir; time 
enough when we are carrion and fill it. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

« Yes, sir, qui‘e,” said Cleve dryly, 

“No youny man likes the sight of that 
stinking old lantern-jawed fellow, who shall 
be nameless, looking over his spade so slily ; 
but the best way 1s to do as I've done. 
Since you must meet him one day, go up to 
him and make his acquaintance, and shake 
hands; and egad! when you've grown a 
little bit intimate, he’s not half so disgust- 
ing, and sometimes he’s even a little bit 
funny.” 

“ If I were thinking of the professiun of a 
sexton, or an undertaker, I might,” began 
Cleve, who felt a profound dissust of this 
old Mr. Dingwell, “ but as I don’t, and since 
by the time it comes to my turn, I shall be 
pretty well past seeing and smelling ”—— 
“ Don’t be too sure of that,” said Mr. Din 
well, with one of his ugly smirks. “ But it 
isn’t about such matters that I want to 
trouble you; in fact, I came to say a word 
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“T suppose, youn ntléman, you have 
your ie, and ‘c. mine, and they’re 
not to be had without money; and egad, 
sir, if you fancy it’s for love of your old un- 
cle or of you, that I’m here, and taking all 
this trouble, you are very much mistaken ; 
and if I help you to this house, and the title, 
and estates, I'll take leave to help myself to 
some little amusement — money I mean, 
also. Cool fellows, egad.” 

The brown features d the old man flush- 
ed again angrily as he laughed. 

WW ell, Mr. "Tiree I can only re- 
peat what I have said, and I will also speak 
to Mr. Larkin. I have no power in the 
business myself, and you had better talk to 
him.” said Cleve. 

“T prefer the fountain-head, sir. I don’t 
care twopence how you arrange it among 
yourselves; but you must give me the mou- 
ey by Saturday.” 

“Rather an early day, Mr. Dingwell ; 
however, as I said, the question is for my 
uncle, it can’t affect me,” said Cleve. 

Mr. Dingwell mused angrily for a little, 
and Cleve thought his face one of the 
wickedest he had ever seen, while in this 
state of excited rumination. 

“You all—both owe me more in that 
man’s death — there are very odd circum- 
stances about it, I can tell you — than, per- 
haps, you at present imagine,” said Mr. 
Dingwell, looking up suddenly, with a dis- 
mal sneer, which subsided into an equally 
dismal stare. 

Cleve, for a second or two, returned the 
stare, while the question crossed his mind: 
“ Can the old villain mean that my"miser- 
able uncle met his death by foul means, in 
which he took a part, and intends to throw 
that consideration in with his averred ser- 
vices, to enchance his claim ?” 

“You had better tell your uncle, with 
my compliments,” said Mr. Dingwell, “ that 
he'll make a kettle of fish of the whole affair, 
in a way he doesn’t expect, unless he makes 
matters square with me. I often think I’m 
a d——d idiot, sir, to let you off as I do.” 

“T don’t see, Mr. Dingwell, that you are 
letting us off, as you say, so very easily,” 
answered Cleve, with a cold smile. 

“ No, you don’t see, but I'll make you see 
it,” said Mr. Dingwell, very tartly, and with 
an unpleasant laugh. “Arthur Verney 
was always changing his quarters — was 
never in the light. He weut by different 
nicknames. There were in a!l Constantino- 
ple but two men, except myself, the consul, 
and the stockbroker, who cashed the money- 
orders for him, who could identify him, or 
who knew his name. He lived in the dark, 
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and not very cleanly — you'll excuse the 
simile — like one of your sewer-rats. He 
died suddenly and oddly, sir, like a candle 
on which has fallen a drop of water, with a 
splutter and a flash, in a moment — one of 
your Verney deaths, sir. You might as 
well hope to prove the death of a particular 
town-dog there, without kennel or master 
or name, a year after his brothers had eaten 
him. So, sir, I see my value.” 

“I don’t recollect that my uncle ever 
disputed it,” replied Mr. Cleve Verney. 

«I understand your difficulty perfectly. 
The presumption of English law, ha! hal 
ha! is in favour of the duration of human 
lite, whenever you can’t prove a death. 
So, English law, which we can’t dispute — 
for it is the perfection of human wisdom — 
places the putrid body of my late friend 
Arthur in the robes, coronet, and staff of 
the Verneys, and would give him the spend- 
ing of the rents, too, but that you can’t make 
a horse drink, though you may bring him to 
the water. At all events, sir, my festering 
friend in the shroud will hold secure - 
sion of the estates against all comers till he 
exhausts that patient presumption, and sees 
Kiffyn, and you, sir, and every Verney 
now alive, laid with their faces upward. So, 
sir, you see I know my value. I have the 
grand, arcanum; I hold in my hand the 
Philosopher’s Stone that can turn your pew- 
ter and brass into gold. I hold it fast, sir, 
and, egad! T’il run away with it, unless I 
see a reason.” And the old gentleman 
laughed, and shrugged and expanded his 
slender hands with a deprecation that was 
menacing. | 

Cleve was very angry, but he was also 
alarmed ; for Mr. Dingwell looked quite 
capable of any treason against the Verney 
interest to which his avarice or his spites 
might prompt him. A wild, cold, wandering 
eye ; a play of the nostrils, and a corruga- 
tion of the brows that gave to his smile, or 
his laugh, a menace that was villanous, and 
almost insane — warned the young man of 
the quality of the beast, and invited him to 
the exercise of all his self-control. 

“T am quite certain, Mr. Dingwell, that 
my uncle will do whatever is reasonable and 
fair, and I am also sure that he feels his ob- 
ligations to you. I shall take care that he 
hears all that you have said, and you under- 
stand that I literally have neither power 
nor influence in his decision.” 

“ Well, he feels his obligations ?” 
Mr. Dingwell. “ That is pleasant.” 

“ Certainly; and, as I said, whatever is 
fair and reasonable I am certain he will do,” 
said Cleve Verney. 


said 
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“Fair and reasonable — that is exactly 
the thing — the value ; and you know — 


‘ The worth precise of avy thing 
Is so much money as ’twill bring.’ 


And I'll make it bring what I say; and I 
make it a rule to treat money matters in 
the grossest terms, because that is the only 
language which is at once intelligible and 
direct — and grossness I believe to be the 
soul of business; ard so, sir, tell him. with 
my compliments, I shall expect five hundred 
nnds at ten o'clock in the morning, in 
ank of England notes.” 

At this moment the servant announced 
the Rev. Isaac Dixie, and Mr. Dingwell 
atood up, and, looking with a kind of amuse- 
ment and scorn round the room upon the 
dusty portraits, made a sharp bow to Cleve 
Verney, and saying — 

“ That's all; good-morning, sir” — with 
another nod, turned about, and walked 
jauntily out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE REV. ISAAC DIXIE SETS FORTH ON 
A MISSION. 


THERE was a basis of truth in all that 
Mr. Dingwell had said, which made his 
voice more grating, his eye more danger- 
ous, and his language more disgusting. 

Would that Fortune had sent them, Cleve 
thought, some enchanted horse, other than 
that beast, to fly them into the fairy-land of 
their long-deferred ambition! Would that 
she had sent them a Rarey, to lead him by 
a metaphoric halter, and quell, by his art, 
the devil within him — the evil spirit before 
which something in Cleve’s nature quailed, 
because it seemed to know nothing but ap- 
petite, and was destitute of human sympa- 
thy or moral foresight. 

Dingwell was beset with dangers and 
devils of his own; but he stood in his magic 
circle, making mouths and shaking his “fot, 
and grinning at them. He seemed to have 
no imagination to awe, or prudence to re- 
strain him. Me was aware, and so was 
Cleve, that Larkin knew all about his old 
bankruptcy, the judgments against him, the 
impounded forgeries on which he had been 
on the brink of indictment, and his escape 
from prison; and yet he railed at Larkin, 
and defied the powerful Verneys, as if he 
had bee an angel sent to illuminate, to lec- 
ture and to rule them. 





_Mr. Larkin was usually an adroit and 
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effectual tamer of evil beasts, in such cage as 
this Mr. Dingwell. He waved his thin wand 
of red-hot iron with a light and firm hand, 
and made every raw smoke in turn, till the 
lion was fit to lie down with the lamb. But 
this Dingwell was an eccentric brute; he 
had no awe for the superior nature, no re- 
spect for the imposing airs of the tamer — 
not the slightest appreciation even of his 
cautery. On the contrary, he seemed to 
like the sensation,’and amuse himself with 
the exposure of his sores to the inspection 
of Mr. Larkin, who began to feel himself 
drawn into an embarrassing and highly 
disreputable confidence. 

Mr. Larkin had latterly quite given up 
the idea of frightening Mr. Dingwell, for 
when he tried that method, Mr. Dingwell 
had grown uncomfortably lively and skit- 
tish, and, in fact, frightened the exemplary 
Mr. Larkin confoundedly. He had recapit- 
ulated his own enormities with an elation 
and frightful merriment worthy of a scanda- 
lous corner at a Walpurges ball; had de- 
monstrated that he perfectly understood 
the game of the serious attorney, and show- 
ed himself so curiously thick of skin, and 
withal so sportive and formidable a rhinoce- 
ros, that Mr. Larkin then and there learn- 
ed a lesson, and vowed no more to try the 
mesmerism that succeeded with others, or 
the hot rod of iron under which they winced 
and gasped and succumbed. 

Such asystematic, and even dangerous 
defiance ot every thing good, he had never 
encountered before. Such a person exactly 
as this Mr. Dingwell he could not have im- * 
agined. There was, he feared, a vein of in- 
sanity in that unfortunate man which made 
him insensible to the extreme peril of his 
own position, and enabled him actually to 
frighten the cautious Mr. Larkin, who was 
always girded with three coats of mail, and 
seven walls of brass, and | know not how 
many talismans beside. 

Here he had quite enough of the horrid 
adroitness of Mr. Dingwell’s horse-play, and 
felt such qualms whenever that animal 
capered and snorted, that he contented bim- 
self with musing and wondering over his 
unintelligible idiosyncrasies, and ag ong a 
studiously soothing treatment with hi 
talked to him in a friendly, and even tender 
way — and had some vague plans of getting 
him ultimately into a mad-house. 

But Mr. Dingwell was by this time get- 
ting into his cab, with a dra of mufflers 
round him, and telling the man through the 
front window to drive to Rosemary Court ; 
he leaned back in a corner, and chuckled 
and snorted in a conceited ecstasy over his 
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victory, and the money which was coming to 
minister to no good in this evil world. 

Now, Cleve Verney leaned back in his 
chair, and there rose before him a view of 4 
moonlighted wood, an old chateau, with its 
many peaked turrets, and steep roofs, show- 
ing silvery against the deep, liquid sky of 
night, and with a sigh, he saw on the white 
worn steps, that beautiful, wonderful shape 
that was his hope and his fate ; and as he 
leaned on his hand, the Reverend Isaac Dixie, 
whose name had strangely summoned this 
picture from the sea of his fancy, entered 
the room, smiling rosily, after his wont, and 
extending his broad hand, as he marched 
with deliberate strides across the floor, as 
much as to say —“ Here I am, your own old 
tutor and admirer, who always predicted 
great things for you: I know you are charm- 
ed, as 1 am; 1 know how you will greet 
me.” ' 

“ Ha! old Dixie,” and Cleve got up, with 
a kind of effort, and not advancing very far, 
shook hands. 

“ So you have got your leave — a week 
— or how long?” 

“T’ve arranged for next Sunday, that’s 
all, my dear Mr. Verney ; some little incon- 
venience, but very happy — always hap- 


Me Come, I want to have atalk with: you,” 
said Cleve, drawing the clergyman to a 
chair ; “ Don’t you remember, you ought, 
you know, what Lord Sparkish (isn’t it ?) | 
says in Swift's Polite Conversations — ‘’Tis 
as cheap sitting as standing.’ ” 

"The clergyman took the chair, simpering 
bashfully, for the allusion was cruel, and re- | 
ferred to a time when the Reverend Isaac | 
Dixie, being as yet young in the ways of | 
the world, and somewnat slow in apprehend- 
ing literary ironies, had actually put his pu- 
pil through a grave course of “ Polite Con- 
versation,” which he picked up among some 
odd volumes of the works of the great Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, on the school-room s:elt’ at 

ory. 

” ‘And for my accomplishment of saying 
smart things in a polite way, I am entirely 
obliged to you pod Dean Swift,” said Cleve 
mischievously. 

“Ah! ha! you were always fond of a 
jest, my dear Mr. Verney; you liked poking 
fun, you did, at your old tutor; but you 
know how that really was —I have ex- 
plained it so often ; still, I do allow, the jest 
is not a bad one.” 

But Cleve’s mind was already on quite 
another subject. 

“ And now, Dixie,” said ke with a sharp 





glance Into the clergyman’s eyes, “ you 
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know, or at least you guess, what it ig J 
want you to do for me ? . 

The clergyman looked down by his gai, 
ter, with his head a little a-one-side, and hig 
mouth a little pursed ; and said he, after a 
momen silence — 

“T really, I may say, unaffectedly, assure 
you that I do not.” 

“ You're a queer fellow, old Dixie,” said 
Cleve ; “ you won't be vexed, but you are 
always a little bit too clever ; I did not tell 
you exactly, but I told you enough to enable 

ou to guess it. Don’t you remember our 
ast talk; come now, Dixie, you're no 
ruff.” 

“ T hope not, my dear Cleve ; I. may be, 
but I don’t pretend to that character, though 
I have still, I apprehend, much to learn im 
the world’s ways. 

“ Yes, of course,” said the young man ; 
and taj ped his small teeth, that glittered 
under his moustache, with the end of hig 
pencil-case, while he lazily watched the face 
of the clergyman from under his long lashes. 

“ And 1] assure you,” continued the cler- 
gyman, “if I were to pretend that I did 
apprehend your intentions, I should be guilty 
of an inaccuracy amounting, in fact, to an 
untruth, 

He thought he detected something a lit- 
tle mocking in the handsome face of the 
young gentleman, and could not tell, in the 
shadow of the window-curtain, whether those 
even white teeth were not smiling at him 
outright ; and a little nettled, but not for- 
getting himself, he went on — 

“ You know, my dear Cleve. it is nothing 
on earth to me — absolutely; I act merely 
to oblige — merely, I mean to be useful — 
if in my power, consistently with all other 
considerations, and I speak, I humbly, but 
confidently hope, habitually the truth ”— 

“ Of course you do,” said the young gen- 
tleman, with emphasis, and growing quite 
serious again. “It is very kind, I know, 
your coming all this way, and managing 
your week’s absence ; and you may for the 
present know just as little or as much of the 
matter as you please; only mind, this is— 
not of course in any wrong sense —a dark 
business — awfully quiet. They say that in 
England, a talent tor speaking may raise 
a man to anything, but I think a talent for 
holding one’s tongue is sometimes a better 
one. And — I’m quite serious, old Dixie — 
I'll not forget your fidelity to me, upon my 
honour — really, never; and as you know, 
I may yet have the power of proving it.” 

The Rev. Isaac Dixie folded his hands, 
and bung his head sideways in a meek mod- 
esty, and withal smiled so rosily and glo- 
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riously, as he sate in front of the window, 
that had it happened an hour before sun- 
rise, the sparrows in the ivy all along the 
stable walls would undoubtedly have mis- 
taken it for the glow of Aurora, and com- 
menced their chiriping and twittering salu- 
tations to the dawn an hour too soon.” 

“It is very gratifying, very, you cannot 
readily estimate, my dear, and — may I not 
say?— my illustrious pupil, how grati- 
fying to me, quite irrespective of all those 
substantially kind intentions which you are 
pleased to avow in my behalf, to hear from 
your lips so frank and — may I say — almost 
affectionate a declaration; so just an esti- 
mate of my devotion to your interests, and 
I may say, I hope,of my character gener- 
all ? ” 

he Rector of Clay was smiling with a 
huge bashfulness, and slowly folding and 
rubbing one hand over the other, with his 
head gently inclined, and his great blue chin 
upon his guileless, single-breasted, black silk 
bosom, as he spoke all this in mellow effu- 
sion. 

Now, Dixie,” said the young man, while a 
very anxious expression for the first time 
showed itself in his face, *‘ I want you to do 
me a kindness — a kindness that will tie me 
to you all the days of my lite. It is something, 
‘but not much ; chiefly that you will have to 
‘keep a secret, and take some little trouble, 
which I know you don’t mind; but nothing 

-serious, not the slightest irregularity, a trifle, 
'T assure you, and chiefly, as I said, that you 
will have to keep a secret for me.” 

Dixie also looked a goo! deal graver as he 
bowed his acquiescence, trying to smile on, 
and still sliding his hands softly, one over 
the other. 

“ ] know you guess what it is — no mat- 
‘ter — we'll not discuss it, dear Dixie ; it’s 
quite past that now. You'll have to make 
a little trip for me — you'll not mind it ; 
only across what you used to call the her- 
ring-pond ; and you must wait at the Silver 
‘Lion at Caen ; it is the best place there — 
I wish it was better — not a soul will see 

-you—I mean English, no one but quiet 
French people ; and there is quite amuse- 
ment, for a day or so, in looking over the 
-old town. Just wait there, and I'll let you 
know every thing before you have been two 
days there. I’ve got your passport ; you 
shall have no trouble. And you need 
snot to a bank, there’s French money 
here, and you'll keep it, and spend it for 
me till I see you ; and you must go to-day.” 

“ And, of course, I know it is nothing 
wrong, my dear Cleve ; but we are told to 
avoid even the appearance of evil Andin any 
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case, I should not, of course, for the world, 
off'nd your uncle — Lord Verney, I may 
call him now — the head of the family, and 
my very kind patron ; for I trust I never for- 

et a kindness; and if it should turn out to 
Gs any thing which by any chance he might 
misinterpret, I vy | reckon upon your reli- 
gious silence, my dear Cleve, as respects my 
name ?” 

“ Silence! of course —I'd die before I 
should tell, under any pressure. I think you 
know I can keep a secret, and my own es- 
pecially. And never trust my honour more 
if your name is ever breathed in connexion 
with any little service you may render me.” 

He pressed the Rev. Isaac Dixie's hand 
very earnestly as he spoke. 

* And now, will you kindly take charge 
of this for me, and do as I said ? ” continued 
Cleve, placing the French money in Dixie's 
not unwilling hand. “ And on this paper 
I have made a note of the best way —all 
about the boat and the rest ; and God bless 
you, my dear Dixie, good-by.” 

“ And God bless you, my dear Cleve,” re- 
ciprocated the clergyman and they shook 
hands again, and the clergyman smiled 
blandly and tenderly ; and as he closed the 
door, and crossed the hall, grew very 
thoughtful, and looked as if he were getting 
into a possible mess. 

Cleve, too, was very pale, as he stood by 
the window, looking into the sooty garden at 
the back of Verney House. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
OVER THE HERRING-POND. 


Like the vision that had visited Cleve as 
he sate in the breakfast-room of Verney 
House, awaiting the Rev. Isaac Dixie, the 
old Chateau de Cresseron shared that night 
in the soft yet brilliant moonlight. That 
clergyman — vulgar, I am afraid ; worldly, 
perhaps; certainly not beautiful — had un- 
dertaken this foreign mission into the land 
of romative; and among its shadows and 
enchanted lights, and heroic phantoms, 
looked I am afraid, incongruous, as the 
long-earel, shaggy head of Bottom in the 
fairy-haunted wood near Athens. 

In the ancient town of Caen, in the Sil- 
ver Lion, the Rev. Isaac Dixie that even- 
ing made himself partially unders'ood, and 
altogether comfortable. He had an excel- 
lent dinner, and partook, moderately of 
course, ot the very best vintage in the crypt 
of that venerable inn. Why should he not ? 
Was he not making harmless holiday, and 
guilty of no extravagance ; for had not Mr. 
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Cleve Verney buckled a long purse to his 
girdle, and told him to dip his fingers in it 
as often and as deep as he pleased? And ifhe 
undertook the task—trod out Cleve Verney’s 
corn, surely it was no business of his to call 
for a muzzle, and deny himself his heart's 
content. 

In that exquisite moonlight, having had 
his cup of coffee, the Rev. Isaac Dixie made 
a loitering promenade ; every thing was be- 
witching — a little wonderful, he fancied — 
a little strange —from his shadow, that 
looked so sharp on the white road, to the 
Gothic fronts and gables of old carved 
houses, emitting ruddy glimmerings from 
dirmond casements high in air, and half 
melting in the deep liquid sky, gleaming 
with stars over his head. 

All was perfectly French in language and 

costume: not a note of the familiar English 
accent mingled in the foreign hum of life. 
He was quite at his ease. To all censori- 
ous eyes he walked invisible; and, shall I 
tell it? Why not? For in truth, if his 
bishop, who abhors that narcotic, and who, 
I am sure, never reads novels, and therefore 
cannot read it here, learns nothing of it, the 
telling can hurt nobody. He smoked three 
great cheroots, mild and fragrant, that 
evening, in the ancient streets of Caen, and 
returned to his inn, odorous of that per- 
fume. 
It would have been alt 
excursion, had there not been a suspense 
and an anxiety to trouble the divine. The 
Rev. Isaac Dixie regretted now that he had 
not asked Cleve to define his object. He 
suspected, but did not know its nature. He 
had no idea how obstinately and amazingly 
the problem would recur to his mind, and 
how serious would grow his qualms as the 
hour of revelation drew near. 

The same moon is shining’ over the an- 
cient streets of Caen, and over smoke-cano- 
pied Verney House, and over the quaint 
and lonely Chateau de Cresseron. In a 
tapestried room in this old French house, 
candles were burning, the window open, 
and Margaret Fanshawe sitting at it, and 
looking out on the moonlit woods and wa- 
ters, and breathing the still air, that was this 
night soft as summer, in the raptures of 
a strange dream: a dream— no more; the 
uncertainty is over, and all her griefs. No 


ether a delicious 
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neither sorrow nor crying, neither shal 
there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” These words are 
for the glorified, who have passed the gates 
of death. 

In this bliss, as in all that pertains to 
love, reason bas small share. The heart 
rejoices as the birds sing. A great suspense 
—the greatest care that visits the young 
heart — has ended in a blessed certainty, 
and in so far the state resembles heaven ; 
but, as in all mortal happiness, there min- 
gles in this also a sadness like distant mu- 


<7 


ic. 

Old Sir Booth Fanshawe is away on one 
of his mysterious journeys, and cannot re- 
turn for three or four days, at soonest. I 
do not know whether things are beginning 
to look brighter with Sir Booth, or whether 
his affairs are being managed into utter ruin. 
Meanwhile, the evil spirit has departed from 
the house, and the spirit of music has come, 
music with yet a cadence of sadness in it. 

This fair, quaint landscape, and beautiful 
moonlight! Who ever looks on such a scene 
that does not feel a melancholy mingling in 
his delight ? 


“The moon shines bright: —In such a night 
as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 


trees, F 

And they did make no noise; in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the ‘Trojan walls, 
And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cresid lay that night. In sucha night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 


Thus, in the visions of the Seer who lies 
in Stratford-on-Avon, moonlight and love 
and melancholy are related; and so it is 
and will be to the end of time, till mortal 
love is no more, and sadness ends, and the 
moon is changed to blood, and all things 
are made new. 

And now over the moonlit water, 
through the boughs of the old trees, the still 
night air is thrilled with a sweet contralto 
—a homely song—the echo of childish 
days and the nursery. Poor Milly! her 
maid, who died so early, whose lover was 

oung sailor, far away, used to sing it for 
her in the summer evenings, when they sat 


longer is she one of that forlorn race that | down under the hawthorns, on Winnock- 


hath but a short time to live, and is. full of | 


hough, looking toward the sea, though the 


misery. She is not born to trouble, as the sea was many a mile away : — 


sparks fly upward, but translated. Alas! 
the angelic voice has not yet proclaimed 
“that God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 


“ As Eve went forth from Paradise, 
She, weeping, bore away 
One flower, that, reared in tears and sighs, 
Is growing to this day. 
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Where’er the children of the fall 
Are toiling to this hour, 

It blooms for each, it blooms for all, 
And Love we call this flower. 


Red roses of the bygone year 
Are mingled with the mould, 
And other roses will ap 
Where they grew pale and old. 


Bat where it grew, no other grows, 
No bloom restores the sear ; 

So this resembles not the rose, 
And knows no other year. 


So, welcome, when thy bloom is red, 
The glory of thy light ; 

And welcome when thy bloom is shed, 
The long sleep of my night.” 


And now the song is ended, and, listeni 
Nature seems to sigh; and looking tow 
the old chateau, the front next you is in 
shadow, the window is open, and within you 
see two ladies. The elder is standing by 
the girl, who sits still at the open window, 
looking up into the face of her old friend — 
the old friend who has known, in the early 
days of romance, what love is, for whom 
now the bloom is shed, and mingling with 
the mould, but who remembers sadly the 
blush and glory of its light that died five 
and thirty years ago upon Canadian snows. 

Gently the old lady takes her hand, and 
sits beside her girlish kinswoman, and lays 
her other hand over that, and smiles with a 
strange look of affection and admiration, 
and immeasurable compassion that somehow 
seems to translate her, it is so sad and an- 
yelic. I cannot hear what she is saying, 

ut the young lady looks up, and kisses her 
thin cheek, and lays her head upon her old 
shoulder. 

Behind, high over the steep roofs and 
pinnacles, and those glimmering weather- 
vanes, that seem sometimes to melt quite 
away, hangs the moon, unclouded — meet 
emblem of a pure love — no longer crossed 
by the sorrows of true love’s course — Dian 
the Chaste, with her sad, pure, and beauti- 
fully misleading light — alas! the emblem, 
also, of mutation. 

In a few concise and somewhat dry sen- 
tences, as old prison stones bear the records 
which thin hands, long since turned to dust, 
have carved, the world’s corridors and cor- 
ners bear the tracings of others that were 
busy two thousand years ago; and the in- 
scriptions that tell the trite story of human 
fears and sadness, cut sharp and deep in the 
rock, tell simply and briefly how Death was 
the King of Terrors, and the shortness of 
Life the bitter wonder, and black Care the 
companion of the wayfarers who marched 
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by the same route to the same goal, so long 
ago. These gigantic griefs and horrors are 
all in a nutshell. A few words tell them. 
Their terror is in their truth. There is no 
use in expanding them: they are sublimely 
simple. Among the shadowy men and wo- 
men that people these s, I see them 
everywhere — plots too big and complicated 
to be got, by any compression, within the 
few pages and narrow covers of the book of 
their lives: Care, in her old black weeds, 
and Death, with stealthy foot and blow like 
thunder. 

Twelve months had come and gone for- 
ever since the Reverend Isaac Dixie made 
that little trip to Caen, every month bring- 
ing his portion of blossom, fruit, or blight 
to every mortal. All had gone well and 
gloriously in this Verney Peerage matter. 

The death of the late Honourable Arthur 
Verney was proved; and the Honourable 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney, as next heir, having 
complied with the proper forms, duly suc- 
ceeded to the ancient peerage of the Ver- 
neys. So the dream was accomplished 
more splendidly, perhaps, than if the prize 
had come earlier, for the estates were in 
such condition as they had never attained 
to since the great rebellion ; and if Viscount 
Verney was not among the most potent of 
his peers, the fault was not in the peerage 
and its belongings. 

I don’t know that Lord Verney was on 
the whole a happier man than the Honora- 
ble Kiffyn had been. He had become-some- 
what more exacting ; his pride pronounced 
itself more implacably ; men felt it more, 
because he was eeally more formidable. 
Whatever the Viscount in the box might 
be, the drag he drove was heavy, and men 
more alert in getting out of his way than 
they would, perhaps, had he been a better 
whip. 

He had at length his heart’s desire; but 
still there was something wanting. He was 
not quite where he ought to be. With his 
boroughs, and his command of one county, 
and potent influence in another, he ought 
to have been decidedly a greater man. He 
could not complain of being slighted. The 
minister saw him when he chose; he was 
listened to, and in all respects courteously 
endured. But there was something unsatis- 
factory. He was not felling, as he had ex- 
potted. Perhaps he had no very clear con- 
ceptions to impress. He had misgivings, 
too, that secretly depressed and irritated 
him. He saw Twyndle’s eye wander wild- 
ly, and caught him yawning stealthily into 
his hand, while he was giving him his view 
of the affair of “ the Matilda Briggs,” and 
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the right of search. He had seen Fol- 
jambe, of the Treasury, suddenly laugh at 
something he thought was particularly wise, 
while unfolding to that gentleman, in the 
drawing-room, after dinner, his ideas about 
local loans, in aid of agriculture. Foljambe 
did not laugh outright. It was only a trem- 
ulous qualm of a second, and he was solemn 
again, and rather abashed. Lord Verney 
paused, and looked for a second, with stern 
inquiry in his face, and then proceeded po- 
litely. But Lord Verney never thought or 
spoke well of Foljambe again; and often 
reviewed what he had said, in secret, to try 
and make out where the absurdity lay, and 
was shy of ventilating that particular plan 
again, and sometimes suspected that it 
was the boroughs and the county, and not 
Kiffyn Lord Verney, that were listened to. 

As the organ of self-esteem is the region 
of our chief consolations and irritations 
(and its condition regulates temper), this 
undivulged mortification, you may be sure, 
did not make Lord Verney, into whose ru- 
minations was ever trickling, through a se- 
cret duct, this fine stream of distilled gall, 
brighter in spirits, or happier in temper. 

h! vanity of human wishes! Not that 
the things we wish for are not in themselves 
pleasant, but that we forget that, as in na- 
ture every substance has its peculiar ani- 
malcule and infestings, so every blessing 
has, too minute to be seen at a distance, but 
quite inseparable, its parasite troubles. 

Cleve Verney, too, who stood so near the 
throne, was he happy? The shadow of 
care was cast upon bo. He had grown an 
anxious man. “ Verney’s looking awfully 
thin, don’t you think, and seedy, and he’s 
always writing long letters, and rather 
cross ?” was the criticism of one of his club 
friends. “ Been going a little too fast, I 
dare say.” 

Honest Tom Sedley thought it was this 
pending peerage business, and the suspense, 
and reported to his friend the confident talk 
of the town, on the subject. But when the 
question was settled, with a brilliant facili- 
ty, his good humour did not recover. There 
was still the same cloud over his friend, and 
Tom began to fear that Cleve had got into 
some very bad scrape, probably with the 
Hebrew community. 


CHAPTER XL. 


MR. CLEVE VERNEY PAYS A VISIT TO 
ROSEMARY COURT. 


Tu at evoked spirit, Dingwell, was now 
Junctus officio, and might be dismissed. He 
was a8 much afraid of the light of London 
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— even the gaslight — as a man of his au- 
dacity could be of any thing. Still he lin- 
gered there. 

Mr Larkin had 
the Verney peer, and his young friend and 
patron, Cleve, upon his own masterly man- 
agement, and the happy result of the case, 
as he called it. And although, with scrip- 
tural warning before him, he would be the 
last man in the world to say, “Is not this 
great Babylon that I have builded?” Yet 
he did wish Lord Viscount Verney, and 
Cleve Verney, M.P., distinctly to understand 
that he, Mr. Larkin, had been the making 
of them. ‘There were some things — very 
many things, in fact, all desirable — which 
those distinguished persons could effect for 
the good attorney of Gylingden, and that 
excellent person in consequence presented 
himself diligently at Verney House. 

On the morning I now speak of, he was 
introduced to the libfary, where he found 
the peer and his nephew. 

“| ventured, my lord, to call— how do 
you do Mr. Verney ? — to invite your lord- 
ship’s attention to the position of Mr. Ding- 
well, who is compelled by lack of funds to 
prolong his stay in London. He ‘is, I may 
say, most anxious to take his departure qui- 
etly and expeditiously, for Constantinople, 
where, I venture to think, it is expedient 
for all parties, that his residence should be 
fixed, rather than in London, where he is 
in hourly danger of detection and arrest, 
the consequence of which, my lord — it will 
probably have struck your lordship’s rapid 
apprehension already — would be, I venture 
to think, a very painful investigation of his 

ast life, and a concomitant discrediting of 
Gis character, which although, as your fed 
ship would point out to me, it cannot disturb 
that which is already settled, would yet 
produce an unpleasant effect out of doors, 
which, it is to Be feared, he would take care 
to aggravate by all means in his power, 
were he to refer his detention here, and 
consequent arrest, to any fancied economy 
on your lordship’s part.” 

“TI don’t quite follow you about it, Mr. 
Larkin,” said Lord Verney, who general 
looked a little stern when he was entied. 
“T don't quite apprehend the drift — be 
good enough to sit down— about it — of 
your remarks, as they bear upon Mr. Ding- 
well’s wishes and my conduct. Do you, 
Cleve?” 

“T conjecture that Dingwell wants more 
money, and can’t be got out of London 
without it,” said Cleve. 

“Eh? Well, that did occur to me — of 
course, that’s plain enough — about it —- 


——* congratulated 
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and what a man that must be !— and — God 
bless we! about it—all the money he has 

t from me! It’s incredible, Mr. —a— 

arkin, three bundred pounds, you know, 
and he wanted five, and that absurdly enor- 
mous weekly payment, besides!” 

“Your lordship has exactly, as usual, 
touched the point, and anticipated, with 
your wonted accuracy, the line at the other 
side, and indeed I may also say, all that 
may be urged by way of argument, pro and 
con. It isa wonderful faculty!” added Mr. 
Larkin, looking down with a contemplative 
smile, and a little wondering shake of the 
head. 

“ Ha, ha! 
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“+ Gad, it’s growing quite serious, Mr. — 
Mr. Sir, I confess Idon’t half understand 
this person, Mr. Dong-Ding — whatever it 
is — it’s going rather too fast about it. I— 
I—and that’s my clear opinion” — and 
Lord Verney gazed and blinked sternly at 
the attorney, and patted his fragrant pock- 
et handkerchief’ several times to his mouth 
—“ very unreasonable and monstrous, and, 
considering all I've done, very ungrateful.” 

“ Quite so, my lord ; monstrously ungrate- 
ful. Ican’t describe to your lordship the 
trouble I have had with that extraordinary 
and, I fear I must add, fiendish person. [ 


| allude, of course, my lord, in my privileged 
Something of the same sort ' character as having the honour of confiden- 


has been remarked in our family about it,” | tial relations with your lordship, to that un- 


said the Viscount, much pleased. “It facil- | fortunate man, Dingwell. 


I assure you on 


itates business —rather, I should hope —: one occasion, he seized a poker in his lodg- 


about it.” 

The attorney shook his head reflectively, 
raising his hands, and said, “ No one but a 
professional man can have an idea!” 

“And what do you suggest?” asked 
Cleve, who was perhaps a litile tired of the 
attorney’s compliments. 

“Yes, what do you suggest, Mr. — Mr. 
Larkin ? - Your suggestion I should be pre- 
pared to consider. Any thing, Mr. Larkin, 
suggested by you shall be considered,” said 
Lord Verney grandly, leaning back in his 
chair, and folding his hands. 

“Tam much— very much — flattered by 
your lordship’s confidence. ‘The former 
money, I have reason to think, my lord, 
went to satisfy an old debt, and I have rea- 
son to know that his den has been discov- 
ered by another creditor, from whom, even 
were funds at his disposal to leave Eng- 
land to-night, escape would be difficult, if 
not impossible.” 

“How much money does he want?” 
asked Mr. Cleve Verney. 

“ A moment, a moment, please. 1 was go- 
ing to say,” said Lord Verney, “ if he wants 
money — about it — it would be desirable 
to state the amount.” 

Mr. Larkin, thus called on, cleared his 
voice, and his dove-like eves contracted, and 
assumed their rat-like look, and he said, 
watching Lord Verney’s face — 

“TI am afraid, my lord, that less than 
three hundred ”— 

Lord Verney contracted his brows, and 
nodded, after a moment. 

“ Three hundred pounds. Less, I say, my 





ings, and threatened to dash my brains 
out.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Lord Verney, 
whose mind was busy ypon quite another 
point ; “and suppose I do, what do we gain, 
I ask, by ascisting him ?” 

“Simply, my lord, he is so incredibl 
reckless, and, as I have said, fiendish, that if 
he were disappointed, I do think he will 
stick at nothing, even to the length of swear- 
ing that his evidence for your lordship was 
perjured, for the purpose of being revenged, 
and your generosity to him pending the in- 
quiry, or rather the prepafation of proofs, 
would give acolour unfortunately even to 
that monstrous allegation. Your lordship 
can have no idea — the elevation of your 
own mind prevents it —of the desperate 
character with whom we have had to deal.” 

“Upon my life, sir, a pleasant position 
you seem to have brought me into,” said 
Lord Verney, flushing a good deal. 

“My lord, it was inevitable,” said Mr. 
Larkin sadly. 

“I don’t think he could have helped it 
really,” said Cleve Verney. 

“ And who says he could?” asked Lord 
Verney tartly. “I’ve all along said it 
could not well be helped, and that’s the 
reason I did it, don’t you see? but I may be 
allowed to say, I suppose, that the poxition 
is a most untoward one ; and so it is, egad !”” 
And Lord Verney got up in his fidget, and 
walked over to the window, and to the 
chimney-piece, and to the table, and fiddled 
with a great many things. 

“I remember my late brother, Shadwell 








lord, will not satisty the creditor, and there | Verney — he’s dead, poor Shadwell — had 
will remain something still in order to bring | a world of trouble with a fellow — about it 
him back, and to keep him quiet there for a|— who used to extort money from him — 
time; and I think, my lord, if you will go! something I suppose, like this Mr. Ring- 
the length of five hundred ” — 


| wood — or I mean — you know h’s name — 
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till he called in the police, and put an end to 


it.” 

“ Quite true, my lord, quite true; but 
don’t you think, my lord, such a line with 
Mr. Dingwell might léad to a fracays, and 
the possible unpleasantness to which J ven- 
tured to allude? You have seen him, Mr. 
Verney ?” 

“Yes ; he’s a beast, he really is ; a little 
bit mad, I almost think.” 

A little bit mad, precisely so; it really is,my 
lord, most melancholy. And I amso clearly of 
opinion that if we quarrel definitively with 
Mr. Dingwell, we may find ourselves in an 
extremely difficult position, that were the 
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conviction that the attorney meditated some- 
thing odd about Mr. Dingwell, and that no 
good man could look as he had looked. 

There was no use in opening his suspi- 
cion, grounded on so slight a thing as a look, 
to his uncle, who though often timid and 
hesitating, and in secret helpless, and at his 
wits’ end for aid in arriving at a decision, 
was yet, in matters where a vanity was con- 
cerned, or a strong prejudice or caprice in- 
volved, often incredibly obstinate. 

Mr. Larkin’s look teased Cleve. Larkin 
might grow into an influence very important 
to that young gentleman, and was not light- 
ly to be quarrelled with. He would not 


case my own, | should have no hesitation in | quarrel with him; but he would see Ding- 
satisfying Mr. Dingwell, even at a sacrifice, | well, if indeed that person were still in 
rather than incur the annoyance I antici- | London; a fact about which he had begun 
pate. If you allow me, my lord, to conduct (to have some odd misgivings. The note 
the matter with Mr. Dingwell, I think I! was written in a straight, cramp hand, and 
shall succeed in getting him away quietly.” | Mr. Larkin’s face was in the background al- 

“Tt seems to me a very serious sum, Mr.| ways. He knew Mr. Dingwell’s address ; 
Larkin,” said Lord Verney. an answer, real or forged, had reached him 

“ Precisely so, my lord ; serious — very se- | from it. So, full of dark dreams and con- 
rious; but your lordship made a remark jectures, he got into a cab, and drove to the 
once in my hearing which impressed me | entrance of Rosemary Court, and knocked 


powerfully : it was to the effect that where | 
an object is to be accomplished, it is better 
to expend alittle too much power, than any 
thing too little.” I think that Mr. Larkin 
invented this remark of Lord Verney’s, 
which, however. his lordship was pleased to 
recognise, notwithstanding. 

So the attorney took his departure, to 
call again next day. ~ 

“Clever man that Mr. — Mr. Larkin — 
vastly clever,” said Lord Verney. “I rath- 
er think there’s a great deal in what he 
says — it’s very disgusting — about it; but 
one must consider, you know —there’s no 
harza in considering — and — and that Mr. 
Ding — Dong — Dingleton, isn’t it ? — 
about it— a most offensive person. I must 
consider. I shall think it over, and give him 
my ideas to-morrow.” 

Cleve did not like an expression which 
had struck him in the attorney’s face that 
day, and he proposed next day to write to 
Mr. Dingwell, and actually did so, request- 
ing that he would be so good as to call at 
Verney House. 

Mr. Dingwell did not come, but a note 
came by post, saying that the writer, Mr. 
Dingwell, was not well enough to venture 
a call. 

What I term Mr. Larkin’s rat-like eyes, 
and a certain dark and even wicked look 
that crosses the attorney’s face, when they 
appear, had left a profound sense of uncertain- 
ty in Cleve’s mind respecting that gentle- 
man’s character and plans. It was simply a 





at Miss Sarah Rumble’s door. 

That good lidy, from the shadow, looked 
suspiciously on him. 

“Is Mr. Dingwell at home ?” 

“Mr. Dingwell, sir ?” she repeated. 

“Yes. Is he at home?” 

“Mr. Dingwell, sir? No. sir.” 

“ Does not Mr. Dingwell live here ? ” 

“There was a gentleman, please, sir, 
with a name like that. Go back, child,” 
she said sharply to Lucy Maria, who was 
peeping in the background, and who might 
not be edified perhaps, by the dialogue. 
“ Beg parding, sir,” + continued. as the 
child disappeared; they are so tiresome! 
There was an old gentleman lodging here, 
sir, please, which his name was like that, I 
do remember.” 

Cleve Verney did not know what to 
think. 

“ Is there any one in the house who knows 
Mr. Dingwell? I’ve come to be of use to 
him: perhaps he could see me. Will you 
say Mr. Verney?” 

“ Mr. — what, sir, please ?” 

“ Verney — here’s my card; perhaps it 
is better.” 

As the conversation continued, Miss 
Rumble bad gradually come more and more 
forward, closing the door more and more as 


'she did so, so that she now confronted 


Cleve upon the step, and could have shut 
the door at her back, had he made any at- 
tempt to get in;and she called over her 
shoulder to Lucy Maria, and whispered 
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something, and pave her, I suppose, the 
card ; an in a ciewte more Miss Rumble 
opened the door wide, and showed “the 

ntleman” up stairs, and told him on the 
obby she hoped he would not be offended, 
but that she had such positive orders as to 
leave her no choice; and that in fact Mr. 
Dingwell was in the drawing-room, and 
would be happy to see him, and almost at 
the same moment she threw open the door 
and introduced him, with a little courtesy, 
and — 

“ This way, please sir; here’s the gentle- 
man, please sir.” 

There he did find Mr. Dingwell, smoking 
a cigar, in his fez, slippers, and pea-green 
silk dressing-gown, with a cup of black cof- 
fee on the little table beside him, his 
Times and a few magazines there also. He 
looked in vulgar parlance “ seedy,” like an 
old fellow who had been raking the night 
before, and was wofully tired, and in no 
very genial temper. 

“ Will you excuse an old fellow, Mr. 
Verney, and take a chair for yourself? 
Vm not very well to-day. I suppose, from 
your note, you thought I had quitted Lon- 
don. It was not to be expected so old a 
plant should take root; but it’s sometimes 
not worth moving ’em again, and they re- 
main where they are, to wither — ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“T should be sorry it was for any such 
parpose ; but I am happy to find you still 

ere, for I was really anxious to call and 
thank you.” 

“ Anxious —to thank me! Are you really 
serious, Mr. Verney ?” said Dingwell, low- 
ering his cigar again, and looking with a 
stern smile in his visitor's face. 

“Yes, sir; I did wish to call and thank 
you,” said Cleve, determined not to grow 
angry; “ and I am here to say that we are 
very much obliged.” 

“We?” 

“Yes; my uncle and I.” 

“Oh! yes; well, it is something. I hope 
the coronet becomes him, and his robes. I 
venture to say he has got up the masquerad- 
ing properties already ; it’s a pity there isn’t 
a coronation or something at hand; and I 
suppose he'll put up a monument to my 
dear friend Arthur —a mangy old dog he 
was, you'll allow me to say, though he was 
my friend, and very kind to me; and I, the 
most grateful fellow he ever met; I’ve been 
more grieved about him than any other 
as I can remember, upon my soul and 

onour,— and a devilish dirty dog he 
was.” 
’ This last reflection was delivered in a 
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melancholy aside, afte? the manner of a 
soliloquy, and Cleve did not exactly know 
how to take this old fellow’s impertinence. 

“ Arthur Verney — poor fellow! your 
uncle. He had a great deal of the pride of 
his family, you know, along with utter deg- 
radation. Filthy dog!—pah!” And Mr. 
Dingwell lifted both his hands, and actually 
used that unpleasant instrument called a 
“ spittoon,” which is seen in taverns, to give 
expression, it seemed, to his disgust. 

“ But he had his pride, dear Srtbar: yes, 
he was proud, and wished for a tombstone. 
When he was dying he said, ‘I should like 
a monument — not of course in a cathedral, 
for I have been living so darkly, and a good 
deal talked about; but there’s an old 
church or abbey near Malory (that I’m sure 
was the name of the place) where our fami- 
ly has been accustomed to bury its quiet 
respectabilities and its mauvais sujets ; and 
I think they might give me a pretty little 
monument there, quite quietly.’ think 
you'll do it, for you’re a grateful person, 
and like thanking people ; and he certainly 
did a great deal for his family by going out 
of it, and the little vanity of a momument 
would not cost much, and, as he said him- 
self, no one would ever see it ; and I prom- 
ised, if 1 ever had an opportunity to men- 
tion the subject to your uncle.” 

Cleve bowed. 

“¢ And, said he, ‘ there will be a little 
conflict of feeling. I'am sure they'd like 
the monument, but they would not make an 
ostentation of me. But remind them of my 
Aunt Deborah. Poor old girl! she ran 
away with a fiddler.’ Egad, sir, these were 
his very words, and I’ve found, on inquiring 
here, they were quite true. She ran away 
with a fiddler —egad! and I don’t know 
how many little fiddlers she had; and, 
by Jove, he said if I came back I 
should recognise a possible cousin in “pe | 
street-fiddler I met with, for music is a tal- 
ent that runs in families. And so, when 
Atropos cut his fiddlestring, and he died, 
she took, he said, to selling mutton pies, for 
her maintenance, in Chester, and being 
properly proud as a Vernéy, though as a 
fildler’s widow necessitous, he said she used 
to cry, behind her little table, ‘Hot mutton - 
a !’ and then, sotto voce,‘ I hope nobody 

ears me;’ and you may rely upon that 


family anecdoute. for I had it from the lips of 
that notorious member of your family, your 
uncle Arthur, and he hoped that they would 
comply with the tradition, and reconcile 


the Verney pride with Verney exigencies, 
and concede him the secret celebration of a 
monument.” 
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| he says them, he takes leave to say what he 


* If you are serious ?” — 

“ Serious about a monument, sir! who 
the devil could be lively on such a sub- 

?” and Mr. Dingwell looked unaccount- 
ably angry, and ground his teeth, and grew 
white. ‘A monument, cheap and nasty, 
I dare say; it isn’t much for a poor devil 
from whom you’ve got every thing. I sup- 
pose you'll speak to your uncle, sir?” 

“TH peek to him, sir.” 

“ Yes, do, pray, and prevail. I’m not 
very strong, sir, and there’s something that 
remains for you and me to do, sir.” 

“ What is that ?” 


“ To rot under ground, sir ; and as I shall | 
go first, it would be pleasant to me to be | tention about me, and awakening t 


able to present your affectionate regards to 
your uncle, when I meet him, and tell him 
that you had complied with his little fancy 


about the monument, as he seemed to make | and, 


a point that hiz name should not be blotted 
totally from the records of his family.” 

Cleve was rather confirmed in his suspi- 
cions about the sanity of this odious old man 
—as well he might—and, at all events, 
was resolved to endure him without a row. 

“TJ shall certainly remember, and men- 
tion all you have said, sir,” said Cleve. 

“ Yes,” said the old man, in a grim medi- 
tation, looking down, and he chucked away 
the stump of his cigar. “ It’sa devilish hard 
case, Kismet!” he muttered. 

“ I suppose you find our London climate 
very different from that you have grown 
accustomed to?” said Cleve, approaching 
the point-on which he desired some light. 

“I lived in London for a long time, sir. 
I was—as perhaps you know— junior 
rye in the great Greek house of Prin- 

ipi and Dingwell —d——n Prinkipi! 
say I. He ran us into trouble, sir; then 
_¢ame a smash, sir, and Prinkipi levanted, 
making a scapegoat of me, the most vilified 
and persecuted Greek merchant that ever 
came on Change! And, ! if they could 
catch me, even now, I believe they’d bury 
me in a dungeon for the rest of my days, 
which, in that case, would not be many. 
I'm here, therefore, I may say, at the risk 
of my life. 

“A very anxious situation, indeed, Mr. 
Dingwell ; and I conclude you intend but a 
short stay here ?” 

“ Quite the contrary, sir. I mean to stay 
HY long as I please, and that may be as long 

live.” 

“Oh! I had thought from something that 
Mr. Larkin said,” began Cleve Verney. 

“ Larkin! He’s a religious man, and does 
hot put his candle under a bushel. He’s very 
particular to say his prayers; and provided 
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likes beside.” 

Mr. Dingwell was shooting his arrows as 
freely as Cupid does; but Cleve did not 
take this satire for more than its worth. 

“ He may think it natural I should wish 
to be gone, and so I do,” continued the 
old man setting down his coffee cup, “if I 
could get away without the trouble of going, 
or was sure of a tolerably comfortable berth, 
at my journey’s end ; but I’m old, and trav- 
elling shakes me to pieces, and I have ene- 
mies elsewhere, as well as here; and the 
newspapers have been printing sketches of 
my life and adventures, and poking up at- 

he slum- 
bering recollection of persons by whom I 
had been, in effect, forgotten every-where. 
No rest for the wicked, sir. I’m pursued; 
in fact, what little peace I might 
have enjoyed in this, the closing period of 
my life, has been irreparably wrecked by 
my visit and public appearance here, to 
lace your uncle, and by consequence yott, 
in the position now secured to you. What 
do you think of me ?” 

“ T think, sir, you have done us a great 
service; and 1 eet we are very much 
obliged,” said Cleve, with his most engaging 
sinile. 

“ And do you know what I think of my- 
self? I think I’m a d——d fool, unless I 
look for some adv»ntage to myself.” 

“ Don’t you think, sir, you have found it, 
on the whole, advantageous, your coming 
here insinuated Cieve. 

“ Barren, sir, as a voyage on the Dead 
Sea. The test is this— what have I by it ? 
not five pounds, sir, in the world. ow, 
I’ve opened my mind a little to you upon 
this sibject, and I’m of the same mind still; 
and if I've opened Aladdin’s garden to you, 
with its fruitage of emeralds, rubies, and so 
forth, I expect to fill my snuff-box with the 
filings and chippings of your gigantic jewel- 
lery.” 

Cleve half repented his visit, now that the 
“prey of the insatiable Mr. Dingwell, and 

is evident appetite for more money, had 
justified the representations of the suspected 
attorney. 

«T shall speak to Mr. Larkin on the sub- 
ject,” said Cleve Verney. 

“ D—n Larkin, sir! speak to me.” 

“ But, Mr. Dingwell, I have really, as I 
told you before, no authority to speak ; and 
no one has the least power in the matter 
but my uncle.” 

“ And what the devil did you come here 
for ?” demanded Mr. Dingwell, suddenly 
blazing up into one of his unaccountable fa- 
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ries; “I suppose you expected me to con- 
gratulate you on your success, and to ask 
leave to see your uncle in his coronet — ha, 
ha, ha! — or his cap and bells, or whatever 
he wears. By sir, I hope he holds his 
head high. and struts like a peacock, and 
has pleasant dreams ; time enough for night- 
mares, sir, hereafter, eh? Uneasy rests the 
head that wears the crown! Good-evening, 
sir ; I’l] talk to Mr. Larkin.” 

And with these words Mr. Dingwell got 
up, looking unaccountably angry, and made 
a half-sarcastic, half-turious bow, wherewith 
he dismissed Mr. Cleve Verney, with more 
distinct convictions than ever that the old 
gentleman was an unmitigated beast. 


THE TENANTS 


CHAPTER XLI. 
IN LORD VERNEY’S LIBRARY. 


Wuo should light upon Cleve that eve- 
ning as he walked homeward but our friend 
Tom Sedley, who was struck by the anx- 
ious pallor and melancholy of his face. 

Good-natured Sedley took his arm, and 
said he, as they walked on together — 

“ Why don’t you smile on your luck, 
Cleve ?” 

“ How do you know what my luck is?” 

“ All the world knows that pretty well.” 

“ All the world knows every thing but its 
own business.” 

“ Well, people do say that your uncle has 
lately got the oldest peerage — one of them 
—in England, and an estate of thirty-three 
thousand a year, for one thing, and that you 
are heir-presumptive to those trifles.” 

“ And that heirs-presumptive often get 
nothing but their heads in their hands.” 

“ No, you'll not come Saint Denis nor any 
other martyr over us, my dear boy; we 
know very well how you stand in that quar- 
ter.” 

“ It’s pleasant to have one’s domestic re- 
lations so happily arranged by such very 
competent persons. I’m much obliged to 
all the world for the parental interest it 
takes in my private concerns.” 


“ And it also strikes some people that a | 


rfectly safe seat in the House of Commons 
is not to be had for nothing by every fellow 
who wishes it.” 

" 9 pe ae I don’t wish it.” 

“ Oh! we may su any thing.” 

Tom Sedley ia cies he said this, and 
Cleve looked at him sharply, but saw no 
uncomfortable meaning in his face. 

“There is no good in talking of what one 
has not tried,” said he. “If you had to go 
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down to that tiresome House of Commons 
every time it sits; and had an uncle like 
mine to take you to task every time you 
missed a division — you’d soon be as tired 
of it as I am.” 

“T see, my dear fellow, you are bowed 
down under a load of good luck.” They 
were at the door of Tom Sedley’s lodgings 
by this time, and opening it, he continued, 
“something in my room to show you; just 


‘run up with me for a minute, and you'll 


say I’m a conjuror.”’ 

Cleve not to be got into good spirits that 
evening followed him up stairs, thinking of 
something else. 

“ve got a key to your melancholy, 
Cleve,” said he, leading the way into his 
drawing-room. “Look there,” and he 
pointed to a clever copy in crayons of the 
famous Beatrice Cenci, which he had hung 
over his chimney-piece. 

Tom Sedley laughed, looking in Cleve’s 
eyes. Avslight flush had suddenly tinged 
his visitor’s face, as he saw the portrait. 
But he did not seem to enjoy the joke, on 
the contrary, he looked a little embarrassed 
and angry. “ That’s Guido’s portrait — 
well, what about it?” he asked rather sur- 
lily. 

% Yes, of course ; but who is it like?” 

“ Very few, I dare say, for it is very pret- 
ty ; and except on canvass, there is hardly 
such a thing as a pretty girl to be seen. Is 
that all? for the life of me, I can’t see 
where the conjuring lies.” 

“ Not in the picture, but the likeness ; 
don’t you see it?” 

“ No,” said Cleve; “I must go; are you 
coming ? 

“ Not see it!” said Tom. “ Why if it 
were painted for her, it could not be more 
like. Why, it’s the Flower of Cardyllian, the 
Star of Malory. It is your Miss Fanshawe 
— my Margaret — our Miss Margaret Fan- 
shawe. I'm making the fairest division I 
can, you see; and I would not be without 
it for all the world.” 

“ She would be very much gratified if 
she heard it. It is so flattering to a young 
lady to have a fellow buy a coloured litho- 

aph, and call it by her name, and crack 
jokes and spout mock heroics over it. It is 
the modern way of celebrating a lady’s 
name. Don’t you seriously think, Tom Sed- 
ley, it would be better to smash. it with a 
poker, and throw it into the fire, than go on 
taking such liberties with any young lady’s 
name ?” 

“Upon my honour, Cleve, you mistake 
me, you do me great injustice. You used 
tolaugh at me, you know, when I’m quite 
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sure, thinking over it now, - were awfully 
gone about her yourself. I never told any 
one but you why I bought that picture; it 
isn’t a lithograph, but painted, or drawn, 
or whatever they call it, with chalks, and 
it cost five guineas; and no one but you 
ever heard me mention Miss Fanshawe’s 
name, except the people at Cardyllian, and 
then only as I might mention any other, 
and always with respect.’ 

“What dos it signify?” interrupted 
Cleve, in the middle of a forced yawn. “ I'm 
tired to-day, and cross — don’t you see ; and 
man delights not me, nor woman neither. 
So if you're coming, come, for I must go.” 

“ And really, Cleve, the Cardyllian peo- 
ple do say (I’ve had letters) that you were 
awfully in love with her yourself, and al- 
ways haunting those woods of Malory while 
she was there, and went away immediately 
she left, and have never been seen in Car- 
dyllian since.” 

“ Those Cretans were always liars, Tom 
Sedley. That comes direct from the Club. 
I can fancy old Shrapnel in the light of the 
bow-window, composing his farrago of 
dreams and lies, and chuckling and cackling 
over it.” 

“ Well, [don’t say that Shrapnel had any 
thing to do with it, but I did hear at first 
they thought you were gone about little 
Agnes Ethenage.” 

“ Oh! they found that out —did they ?” 
said Cleve. “ But you know those people 
— I mean the Cardyllian people — as weil, 
or better than I, and really, as a kindness to 
me, and to save me the trouble of endless 
explanations to my uncle, I would be so 
much obliged if you would not repeat their 
follies — unless, of course, you happen to 
believe them.” 

Cleve did not look more cheerful as he 
drove away in a cab which he took to get 
rid of his friend Tom Sedley. It was mor- 
titying to find how vain were his clever stra- 
tagems, and how the rustic chapmen of that 

elsh village and their wives had penetrat- 
ed his diplomacy. He thought he-had killed 
the rumors about Malory, and yet that 
grain of mustard-seed had grown while his 
eye was off it, with a gigantic luxuriance, 
and now was iarge enough to form a feature 
in the landscape, and quite visible from the 
windows of Ware — if his uncle should hap- 
pen to visit that mansion — overtopping the 
roofs and chimneys of Cardyllian. His un- 
cle meditated an early visit to Cardyllian, 
and a short stay at Ware, before the paint- 
ers and gilders got possession of the house ; 
& sort of ovation in demi-toilette, grand and 
frien lly, and a furetaste of the splendours 
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that were coming. Cleve did hope that 
those beasts would be quiet while Lord Ver- 
ney was (as he in his grand manner termed 
it) * among them.” He knew the danger 
of a vague suspicion seizing on his mind, 
how fast it clung, how it fermented like 
yeast, fantastic and obstinate as a foolish 
woman’s jealousy; and as men sometimes 
will, he even magnified this danger. Altu- 
gether, Cleve was not causelessly anxious 
and alarmed. He had in the dark to navi- 
gate a channel which even in broad day- 
light tasked a good steersman. ° 

When Cleve reached Verney House it 
was eight o’clock. = lordship had ordered 
his brougham at half-past, and was goin 
down to the House; tad sonasthlene to 
say on Lord Frompington’s bill. It was not 
very new, nor very deep, nor very much; 
but he had been close at it for the last three 
weeks. He had amused many gentlemen — 
and sometimes even ladies — at many din- 
ner parties with a very exact recital of his 
views. I cannot say they were precisely his, 
for they were culled, perhaps unconsciously, 
from a variety of magazine articles and 

amphlets, which happened to take Lord 
erney’s view of the question. 

It is not given to any mortal to have his 
heart’s desite in every thing. Lord Verney 
had a great deal of this world’s good things, 
wealth, ‘amily, rank. But he chose to aim 
at official station, and here his stars denied 
him. 

Some people thought him a goose, and 
some only a bore. He was, as we know, 
pompous, conceited, obstinate, also weak and 
dry. His grandfather had been a cabinet 
minister, respectable and silent, and was not 
he wiser, brighter, and more learned than 
his grandfather ? “ Why on earth should 
not he?” His influence commanded two 
boroughs, and virtually two counties. The 
minister, therefore, treated himjwith distine- 
tion ; and spoke of him confidentally as hor- 
ribly foolish, impracticable, and at times, 
positively impertinent. 

Lord Verney was subject to small pets 
and huffs, and sometimes was affronted with 
the Premier for four or five weeks together, 
althouzh the fact escaped his notice. And 
when the viscount relented, he would make 
him a visit to quiet his mind, and show him 
that friendly relations were re-established ; 
and the minister would say, ‘“‘ Here comes 
that d——d Verney ; I suppose I must give 
him halfan hour!” And when the peer 
departed, thinking he had made the minis- 
ter happy, the minister was seriously debat- 
ing whether Lord Verney’s borough were 
worth the price of Lord Verney’s society. 
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His lordship was now in that sacred r,t 
ment, his library ; where not even Cleve 
had aright to disturb him uninvited. Pre- 
liminaries, however, were now arranged ; 
the servant announced him, and Cleve was 
commanded to enter. 

“ I have just had a line to say I shall be 
in time at half-past ten o’clock, about it. 
Frompington’s bill won’t be on till then ; and 
take that chair and sit down, about it, won’t 
you ? I’ve agood many things on my mind ; 
people put things upon me. Same people 
think I have a turn for business, and they 
ask me to consider and direct matters about 
theirs, and I do what I can. There was poor 
Wimbledon, who died, about it, seven 
years ago. You remember Wimbledon — 
or — I say — you either remember him or 
you don’t remember him ; but in either case 
it’s of no importance. Let mesee: Lady 
Wimbledon — she’s connected with you, 
about it— your mother, remotely — re- 
motely also with us,the Verneys. I’ve had 
a world of trouble about her settlements — 
I can’t describe —I was not well advised, 
im fact, to accept the trust at all. Long ago, 
when poor Frompington — I can’t describe 
— I mean Wimbledon, of course — have I | 
been saying Wimbledon ?’’ 

Cleve at once satisfied him. 

“ Yes, of course. When poor Wimble- 
don looked as healthy and as strong asI do 
at this moment, about it —a long time ago. 
Poor Wimbledon !— he fancied, I sup 
] had some little turn, about it, for business 
— some of my frients do— and I accepted 
the trust when poor Wimbledon looked as 
little likely to be hurried into eternity, 
about it, as Ido. Ihad a regard for him, 
poor Wimbledon, and he had a respect for 
me, and thought I could be of use to him af- 
ter he was dead, and I have endeavoured, 
and people think I have. But Lady Wim- 
bledon, the dowager, poor woman. She’s 
very long-winded, poor soul, and gives me 
an infinity of trouble. One can't say toa 
lady, ‘ You are detaining me ; you are beat- 
ing about the bush; you fail to come to the 
point.’ It would be taking a liberty, or 
something, about it. I had not seen Lady 
Wimbiedon, simple ‘oman, for seven years 
or more. It’s a very entangled business, and I 
confess it seems rather unfair. I should have 
time already sufficiently occupied with 

,and as I think, more important affairs, 


m 
ot 
sa seriously interrupted and abridged. 
There’s going to be a bill filed — yes, and 
a great deal of annoyance. She has one un- 
married daughter, Caroline, about it, who is 
not to have any power over her money till 


she is thirty-one. She's not that now. It 
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was hardly fair to me, putting it in trust so 
long. She is a very superior person — a 
young woman one does not meet with every 
day, about it; and — and very apprehensive 
—a great deal of mind — quite unusual. 
Do you know her?” 

The viscount raised his eyes towards the 
ceiling with a smile that was mysterious 
and pleased. 

Cleve did know that young lady of eight 
and twenty, and her dowager mamma, 
“ simple ’oman,” who had pursued him with 
extraordinary spirit and tenacity for several 
years, but that was past and over. Cleve 
experienced a thrill of pain at his heart. He 
suspected that the old torturing idea was 
again active in his uncle’s mind. 

“ Yes, he did know them — ridiculous old 
woman; and the girl—he believed she’d 
marry any one; he fancied she would have 
done him that honour at one time, and he 
fancied that the trust, if it was to end when 
she was thirty-one, must have expired long 
a 0.” 

ec My dear Cleve, don’t you think that’s 
rather an odd way of speaking of a young 
lady ? People used not in my time — that 
is, when I was a young man of two or three 
and twenty, about it— to talk so of young 
ladies. It was not considered a thing that 
ought to be done. I—I never heard a 
word of the kind.” 

Lord Verney’s chivalry had actually call- 
ed a little pink flush to his old cheeks, and he 
looked very seriously still at the cornice, and 
tapped alittle nervous tatoo with his pencil- 
case on the table as he did so. 

“ T really did not mean —I only meant 
— in fact, uncle, I tell you every thing ; and 
poor Caroline is so much elder than |, it al- 
ways struck me as amusing.” 

“ Their man of business in matters of 
law is Mr. Larkington, about it. Our man, 
you know — you know him?” 

“ Oh, yes. They could not do better. Mr. 
Larkin — a very shrewd fellow. I went, by- 
the-by, to see that old man, Dingwell.” 

“ Ah, well, very good. We'll talk of that 
by-and-by, if you please ; but it has been 
| to my mind, Cleve, that — that 
you should look about you. In fact, if you 
don’t like one yeung lady, you may like 
another. It strikes me I never saw a great- 
er number of pretty young women, about it, 
than there are at present in town. I do 
assure you, at that ball — where was it ? — 
the place I saw you, and sent you down to 
the division — don’t you remember ? — 
and next day, I told you, I think, they 
never said so much as‘ thank you’ for what 
I had done, though it was the saving of 
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them, about it. Isay I was quite struck ; 
the spectacle was quite charming, about it, 
from no other cause; and you know there 
is Ethel — I always said Ethel — and there 
can be no objection there; and I have dis- 
tinct reasons for wishing you to be well 
connected, about it—in a political sense 
—and there is no harm in a little money ; 
and, in fact, I have made up my mind, my 
dear Cleve, it is indispensable, and you 
must marry. I’m quite clear upon the 
int.” 

“IT can promise you, my dear uncle, that 
I shan’t marry without your approbation.” 

“ Well, I rather took that for granted,” 
observed Lord Verney, with dry solem- 
nity. 

“ Of course. I only say it’s very difficult 
sometimes to see what’s wisest. I have you, I 
know, uncle, to direct me; but you must 
allow I have also your example. You re- 
lied entirely upon yourself for your political 
position. You made it without the aid of 
any such step, and I should be only too 
proud to follow your example.” 

“ A — yes— but the cases are different ; 
there’s a difference, about it. As I said in 
the debate on the Jewish Disabilities, there 
are no two cases, about it, precisely paral- 
lel; and I’ve given my serious consideration 
to the subject, and I am satisfied that for 
every reason you ought to choose a wife 
immediately ; there’s no reason against it, 
and you ought to choose a wife, about it, 
immediately ; and my mind is made up 
quite decidedly, and I have spoken repeat- 
edly ; but now I tell you I recognise no rea- 
son for further delay — no reason against 
the step,and every reason for it; and in 
short, I shall have no choice but to treat 
any dilatory procedure in the matter as 
amounting to a distinct trifling with my 
known wishes, desire, and opinion.” 

And the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Ver- 
ney smote his thin hand emphatically at 
these words, upon the table, as he used to do 
in his place in the House. 

Then followed an impressive silence, the 
peer holding his head high, and looking 4 
ittle flushed; and Cleve very pale, with 
the ghost of the smile he had worna few 
minutes before. 

There are instruments that detect and 
measure with a beautiful accuracy, the pres- 
ence and force of invisible influences — 
heat, electricity, air, moisture. If among 
all these “ meters” — electronometers, hy- 

meters, anemometers — odynometer, to 

etect the presence and measure the inten- 
sity of hidden pain, were procurable, and 
applied to the breast of that pale, smiling 
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young man at that moment, I wonder to 
what degree in its scale its index would 
have pointed ! 

Cleve intended to make some slight and 
playful remark, he knew not what, but his 
voice failed him. 

He had been thinking of this possibility 
— of this hour — for many a day, as some 
men will of the day of judgment, and put- 
ting it aside as a hateful thought, possibly 
never to be embodied in fact, and here it 
was come upon him, suddenly, inevitably, in _ 
all its terrors. 

“Well, certainly, yncle,—as you wish 
it. I must look about me— seriously. 
I know you wish me to be happy. I’m very 
grateful, ‘ae have always bestowed so much 
of your thought and care upon me — too 
good, a great deal.” _—~ 

So spoke the young man — white as that 
sheet of paper on which his uncle had been 

encilling two or three of what he called 
Gia thoughts — and almost as unconscious 
of the import of the words he repeated. 

“I'm glad, my dear Cleve, you are sensi- 
ble that I have been, I may say, kind ; and 
now let me say that I think Ethel has a 

reat deal in her favour; there are others, 
Soudan 3 am well aware, and there is time 
to look about, but I should wish something 
settled this season—in fact, before we 
break up, about it; in short I have, as I 
said, made up my mind. I don’t act with- 
out reasons; I never do, and mine are con- 
clusive ; and it was on this topic, my dear 
Cleve, I wished to see you. And now I 
think you may wish to have some dinner. 
I’m afraid I’ve detained you here rather 
long.” 

And Lord Verney rose, and moved to- 
ward a book-case with Hansard in it, to 
signify that the conference was ended, and 
that he desired to be alone in his study. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
AN OVATION. 


Curve had no dinner; he had supped 
full of horrors. He got on his coat and hat, 
and appeared nowhere that evening, but 
took an immense walk instead, in the hope 
I dare say of tiring out his agony — perhaps 
simply because quietude and the faculty of 
uninterrupted thought were unendura- 
ble. 

Next day hope began a little to revive. 
An inventive mind is inexhaustible ; and 
are not the resources of delay always con 
siderable ? 
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Who could have been acting upon his 
uncle’s mind in this matter? The spring 
of Lord Verney’s action was seldom quite 
within himself. All at once he recollected 
that he had come suddenly upon what 
seemed an unusually secret conference be- 
tween his uncle and Mr. Larkin about ten 
days since ; it was in the library. He was 
sure the conversation had some reference 
to him. His uncle looked both annoyed 
and embarrassed when he came into the 
‘room; even the practised countenance of 
Mr. Larkin betrayed some faint signs of 
confusion. 7 

Larkin he knew had been down in the 
neizhbourhood of Ware, and probably in 
Cardyllian. Had any thing reached him 
about the Malory romance ? Mr. Larkin 
was a man who would not stick at trifles in 
hunting up evidence, and all that concern- 
ed him would now interest Mr, Larkin, and 
Cleve had too high an opinion of that gen- 
tleman’s sagacity not to assume that if he 
had obtained the clue to his mystery he 
would make capital of the secret with 
Lord Verney. Vise ra magnorum domuum 
— nothing like secret relations — confiden- 
ces, — and what might not come cf this? 
Of course, the fist result would be a_per- 
empiory order on which Lord Verney had 
spoken last night. Tue only safety for the 
young man, it will be concluded, is to marry 
him suitably forthwith. 

And — by Jove! — a flash of light! He 
had it! The whole thing was clear now. 
Yes; he was to be married to Caroline 
Oldys, because Mr. Larkin was the profes- 
sional right hand of that family, and so the 
attorney would glide ultimately into the 
absolute command of the House of Ver- 

! 

To think of that indeseribably vulgar 
rozue’s actually shaping the fortunes and 
regulating the future suffering of Cleve 
Verney! How much of our miseries result 
from the folly of those who would serve us ! 
Here was Viscount Verney. with, as respect- 
ed Cleve, the issues of life very much in 
his fingers, dropping through shear imbecil- 
ity into the coarse hands of that odious 
attorney ! 

Cleve trembled with rage as he*thought 
of the degradation to which that pompous 
fool, Lord Verney, was consigning him, yet 
what was to be done? Cleve was absolute- 
ly at the disposal of the peer, and the peer 
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Tt would have been gross folly to betray his 
jealousy of the attorney, whose opportuni- 
ties with his uncle he had no means of lim- 
iting or interrupting, and against whom he 
had as yet no case. 

He was gifted with a pretty talent for 
dissimulation; Mr. Larkin congratulated 
himself in secret upon Cleve’s growing es- 
teem and confidence. The young geutle- 
man’s manner was gracious and even friend- 
ly to a degree that was quite marked, and 
the unsuspecting attorney would have been 
startled had he learned on a sudden how 
much he hated him. 

Ware — that great house which all across 
the estuary in which its princely front was 
reflected, made quite a feature in the land- 
scape sketched by so many tourists, from the 
pier on the shingle of Cardyilian on bright 
summer days, was about to be re-habilitated, 
and very splendid doings were to follow. 

In the mean time, before the architects 
and contractors, the plumbers, and painters, 
and carpenters, and carvers, and gilders 
had taken possession, and before those won- 
derful artists in stucco who were to encru-t 
and overspread the ceilings with noble de- 
signs, rich and elegant and light, of fruit 
and flowers and cugids, and from memory, 
not having read the guide-book of Cardyl- 
lian and its vicinity for more than a year, 
{ should be afraid to say what arabesques, 
and imagery beside, had entered with their 
cements and their scaffolding; and before 
the three brother artists had got their pass- 
ports for England who were to paint on the 
yanels of the doors such festive pieces as 
Watteau loved. In short, before the chaos 
and confusion that attend the throes of that 
sort of creation had set in, Lord Verney was 
to make a visit of a few days to Ware, and 
was to visit Cardyllian and to receive a 
congratulatory address from the corporation 
of that ancient town, and to inspect the gas- 
works (which I am glad to say are bid away 
in a little hollow), and the two fountains 
which supply the town — constructed, as the 
inscription tells, at the expense of “ the 
Right Honorable Kiffyn Fulke, Nineteenth 
Viscount Verney, and Twenty-ninth Baron 
Penruthyn, of Malory.”_ What else his lord- 
ship was to see, and to do, and to say on the 
day of his visit the county and other news- 
pa round about printed when the spec- 
tacle was actually over, and the great doings 
matter of history. 





was unconsviouly placing himself in the 
hands of Mr. Larkin, to be worked like a 
puppet, and spoken for by the Pharisaical | 
attorney. 

Cleve’s theory hung together plausibly. 


There were arches of evergreens and arti- 
ficial flowers of paper, among which were 
very tolerable hollyhocks, though the roses, 
were starting under these. Lord Viscount 
Verney and the “ distinguished party” 
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who accompanied him passed up Castle 
Street to the town-hall, where he was re- 
ceived by the mayor and town-councillors, 
accompanied and fortified by the town- 
elerk and other functionaries, all smiling ex- 
cept the mayor, on whom weighed the sol- 
emn responsibility of having to read the 
address, a composition, and no mean one, 
of the Rev. Doctor Splayfoot, who attended 
with parental anxiety “ to see the little mat- 
ter through,” as he phrased it, and was so 
awfully engaged that Mrs. Splay foot, who 
was on his arm, and asked him twice, in a 
whisper, whether the tall lady in purple silk 
was Lady Wimbledon, without receiving 
the slightest intimation that she was so 
much as heard, remarked testily that she 
hoped he would not write many more ad- 
dresses, inasmuch as it made him ill-bred 
to that degree that if the town-hall had fal- 
len during the reading, he never would have 
perceived it till he had shaken his ears in 
kingdom-come. Lord Verney read his ans- 
wer, which there was much anxiety and 
pressure to hear. 

“ Now it really was be-autiful — wasn’t 
it?” our friend Mrs. Jones the draper whis- 
pered, in particular reference to that part of 
it, in which the viscount invoked the bless- 
ing of the Almighty upon himself and his 
doings, gracefully admitting that in contra- 
vention of the divine will and the decrees 
of heaven, even he could not be expected 
to accomplish much, though with the best 
intentions. And Captain Shrapnel, who 
felt that the sentiment was religious, and 
was anxious to be conspicuous, standing 
with his hat in his hand, with a sublime ex- 
pression of countennace, said in an audible 
voice — “Amen.” 


All this over, and the building inspected, 


the distinguished party were conducted by 
the mayor, the militia band accompanying 
their march — [air —“ The Meeting of the 
Waters” ]—to the “ Fountains ” in Gannon’s 
Lane, to which I have already alluded. 

Here they were greeted by a detachment 
of the Llianwthyn Temperance Union, 
headed by short, fat Thomas Pritchard, the 
interesting apostle of total-abstinence, who 
used to preach on the subject alternately in 
Welsh and English in all the towns who 
would hear his gospel, in most of which he 
was remembered as having been repeatedly 
fined for public intoxication, and known by 
the familiar pet-name of “ Swipey Tom,” be- 
fore his remarkable conversion. 

Mr. Pritchard now led the choir of the 
Llanwtbyn Temperance Union, consisting of 
seven members, of various sizes, d in 
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their Sunday costume, and standing ina 
row in front of fountain No. 1 — each with 
his hat in his left hand and a tumbler of fair 
water in his right. 

Good Mrs. Jones, who had a vague sense 
of fun, and remembered anecdotes of the 

rincipal figure in this imposing spectacle, 
vid Seah S little siadealiy eke rsa hand- 
kerchief, and answered the admonitory jog 
of her husband’s elbow by pleading — “ Poor 
fellows! Well, you know it is odd — there's 
no denying that, you know ;” and from the 
background were heard some jeers from 
the excursionists whg visited Cardyllian for 
that gala, which kept Hughes, the Cardyl- 
lian policeman, and Evans, the other “ hor- 
ney,” who had been drafted from Lluinan, 
to help to overawe the turbulent, very hot 
and active during that part of the ceremony. 

Particularly unruly was John Swillers, 
who, having failed as a publican in Liver- 
pool, in consequence of his practice of 
drinking the greater part of his own stock in 
trade, had migrated to “ The Golden Posts” 
in Church Street, Cardyllian, where he ceased 
to roll his barrel, set up his tressels, and had 
tabernacled for the — drinking his 
usual proportion of his own liquors, and 
expecting the hour of a new migration. 

Over the heads of the spectators and the 
admiring natives of Cardyllian were heard 
such exhortations as “Go it, Swipey,” 
“ There’s gin in = “ ee shillin’s for his 
vorship, Swipey,” “I say, Swipey Tom, pa 
your ats at the Golden Posts, will yer™ 
“Will ye go a bit on the stretcher, Swi- 
pey ?” “ Here’s two horneys as ‘ll take ye 
home arter that.” 

And these interruptions, I am sorry to 
say, continued, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances which Mr. Hughes addressed al- 
most pathetically to John Swillers of the 
Golden Posts, as a respectable citizen of 
Cardyllian, one from whose position the 
police were led to expect assistance and the 
populace an example. There was some- 
thing in these expostulations which struck 
John Swillers, for he would look with a tip- 
sy solemnity in Hughes’s face while he de- 
livered them, and once took his hand, rath- 
er affectionately, and said, “ That’s your 
sort.” But invariably these unpleasant in- 
terpolations were resumed, and did not 
cease until this moral exhibition had ended 
with the last verse of the tem ce song, 
ehanted by the deputation with great vig- 
our, in unison, and which, as the reader 
will perceive, had in it a Bacchanalian char- 
acter, which struck even the gravest listen- 
ers as a hollow mockery :— 
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Refreshing more than sinful swipes, 
The weary man 
Who quatfs a can, 
That sparkling foams through leaden pipes. 


CHORUS. 
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Let every man, 

Then, fill his can, 

And fill the glass 

Of every lass 
In brimming bumpers sparkling clear, 
To pledge the health of Verney’s Peer ! 


And then came a chill and ghastly “ hip- 
hip, hurrah,” and with sow e gracious inquir- 
ies on Lord Verney’s part as to the num- 
bers, progress, and finances of “ their inter- 
esting association,” and a subscription of 
ten pounds, which Mr. John Swillers took 
leave to remark, “ wouldn’t be laid out on 
water, by no means,” the viscount, with 
grand and radiant Mr. Larkin at his elbow, 
and frequently murmuring in his ear — to 
the infinite disgust of my friend, the Car- 
dyllian attorney, thus out-strutted and out- 
crowed on his own rustic elevation — was 
winning golden opinions from all sorts of 
men. 

The party went on, after the wonders of 
the town had been exhausted, to look at 
‘Malory, and thence returned to a collation. 
at which toasts were toasted and speeches 
spoken, and Captain Shrapnel spoke, by 
arrangement, for the ladies of Cardyllian in 
his usual graceful and facetious manner, 
with all the puns and happy allusions which 
a month's private diligence, and, I am sorry 
to say, some shameless plagiarisms from three 
old numbers of poor Tom Hood's “ Comic 
Annual,” could get together, and the gal- 
lant captain concluded by observing that the 
noble lord whom they had that day the hon- 
our and happiness to congratulate, intended, 
he understood, everything that was splendid 
and liberal and handsome, and that the town | 
of Cardyllian, in the full radiance of the | 
meridian sunshine, whose golden splendour | 
proceeded from the south— The cardinal | 
point at which the great house of Ware is 
visible from the Green of Cardyllian” — 
(hear, hear, and laughter) — “there remain- 
ed but one grievance to be redressed, and 
that set to rights, every ground of complaint 
would slumber forever, be might say, in the 

at bed of Ware”— (loud cheers and 
aughter) — “ and what was that complaint ? 
He was instructed by his fair, lovely, and 
beautiful clients —the ladies of Cardyllian 
—'‘some of whom he saw in the pene , and 
some still more happily situated at the fes- 
. tive board” —(alaugh). “ Well, he was, he 
repeated, instructed by them to say that 
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there was one obvious duty which the noble 
lord owed to his ancient name — to the fame 
of his public position — to the coronet, whose ~ 
golden band encireled his distinguished brow 
—and above all, to the ancient feudal de- 
pendency of Cardy llian ” — (hear, hear) — 
* and that was to select from his country’s 
beauty, fascination, and accomplishment, 
and he might say loveliness, a partner worthy 
to share the «rmine and the coronet and the 
name and the —the ermine (hear, hear) of 
the ancient house of Verney ” (loud cheers) ; 
“and need he add that when the selection 
was made, it was hoped and trusted and as- 
pired after, that the selection would not be 
made a hunderd miles away from the ivied 
turrets, the feudal ruins, the gushing foun- 
tains, and the spacious town-hall of Cardyl- 
lian” —(loud and long-continued cheering, 
amid which the gallant captain, very hot, 
and red, and smiling furiously, sat down 
with a sort of lurch, and drank off a glass of 
champagne, and laughed and giggled a little 
in his chair while the’ cheering and laughter ” 
continued). 

And Lord Verney rose, not at all hurt by 
this hberty, very mach amused onthe con- 
trary, and in high good humour his lordship 
said — 

“ Allow me to say —I am sure you will” 
— (hear, hear, and eries of * We will”) — 
“] say, I am sure you will permit me to say 
that the ladies ot Cardy}lian, a-a-about it, 
seein to me to have chosen a very eloquent 
spokesman in the gallant and I have no doubt 
distinguished officer who has just addressed 
the house. We have <ll been entertained 
by the eloquence of Captain Seollop ” — 
[here the mayor deferentially whispered 
something to the noble orator]—“ I beg 
pardon — Captain Grapnell — who sits at 
the table, with his glass of wine, about it 
— and very good wine it is— his glass, I 
say, where it should be, in his hand ”— (hear, 
hear, and laughter, and “ You got it there, 
captain.”) “ And I assure the gallant cap- 
tain I did not mean to be severe —only we 


| are all joking — and I do say that he has his 


hand — my gallant friend, Captain Grabblet, 
has it — where every galtant officer’s ought 
to be, about it, and that is, upon‘ his wea- 
pon ”— (hear, hear, laughter, and cries of 
“ His lordship’s too strong for you, cap- 
tain.”) “I don’t mean to hurt him, 
though, about it, (renewed cries of hear, and 
laughter), during which the eaptain shook 
his ears a little, smiling into his glass rather 
foolishly, as a man who was getting the 
worst of it, and knew it, but took rt all 
pleasantly. “ No, it would not be fair to 
the ladies about it, (renewed laughter and 
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cheering), “ and all I will say is this, about 
it— there are parts of Captain Scraplet’s 
speech, which I shan’t undertake to answer 
at this moment. I feel that I am tres- 
passing, about it, for a much longer time 
than I had intended,” (loud cries of “ No, 
no, Go on, go on,” and cheering), du- 
ring which the mayor whispered something 
to the noble lord, who, having heard it 
twice or thrice repeated, nodded to the may- 
or in evident apprehension, and when si- 
lence was restored proceeded to say, “ I have 
just heard, without meaning to say anything 
unfair of the gallant captain, Captain Scal- 
pel, that he is hardly himself qualified to 
Five me the excellent advice, about it, which 

received from him ; for they tell me that 
he has rather run away, about it, from his 
colours, on that occasion.” (Great laughter 
and cheering). “I should be sorry to wound 





Captain Shat — Scat — Scrap, the gallant 
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captain, to wound him, I say, even in front.” 
(Laughter, cheering, and a voice from 
the gallery ‘“ Hit him hard, and he won't 
swell,” “ Order.”) “* But I think I was bound 
to make tbat observation in the interest of 
the ladies of Cardyllian, about it ;” (renew- 
ed laughter) ; “ and, for my part, I promise 
my gallant triend — my — captain — about 
it — that although I may take some time, 
like himself” (loud laughter); “yet al- 
though I cannot let fall, about it, any obser- 
vation that may commit me, yet I do prom- 
ise to meditate on the excelient advice he 
has been so good as to give me, about it.” 
And the por lord resumed his seat amid 
uproarious cheering and general laughter, 
wondering what had happered to put him 
in the vein, and regretting that some of the 
people of Downing street had not been pres- 
ent to hear it, and witness its effect. 


Tt From the Spectator 24 Aug. 
THE SALZBURG TELEGRAMS. 


Tue “language of the two Emperors 
Napoleon and Francis Joseph towards each 
other,” says the Moni/eur, “has been most 
affectionate, and their interviews have been 
of a peculiarly intimate and cordial nature.” 
The “ views of the two Sovereigns as to the 
Eastern question are said entirely to coin- 
cide.” One “of the chief objects of 





the understanding arrived at between the 
two Emperors is to prevent South Germany 
from governing the North German Con- 
federation.” The Emperors intend to im- 
vite the other Powers of Europe to join in 
an agreement, “the basis of which will be 
the maintenance of the Treaty of Prague.” 
Such are the telegrams which have been 
whizzing like diplomatic bullets across 
Western Europe all the week, and which 
are either official digests of actual contracts 
between the two ‘Doversign intended to 





enlighten the world, or official digests of the: 
ideas Napoleon wishes to have believed, and 
intended to take the world in. The Havas 
Agency — Continental for Reuter’s Com- 
pany — being entirely under the control of 
the French Government, the latter supposi- 
tion is by much the more probable, but 
either is sufficient to prove this, The Em- 
peror of the French intends to make the 
temporary division of Germany established 
by the Treaty of Prague a permanent basis 
of his policy. Germany cannot be divided 
into three, as he ordered M. Rouher to say, 
it had been, but at least it shall be two, and 
not one. He either thinks, or he desires 
the world to think, that he has won over 
Austria to his view, and it is, on the whole, 
possible, in defiance of antecedent probabili- 
ties, that he has won her. It is hardly prob- 
able that he would have ventured on such 
a series of inventions as these tele 

without basis sufficient to prevent a blank 
official denial. The ne moreover, 
are Spaniards of a good class — that is the. 
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key to them — and when they publicly and 
ceremoniously thank a subject br restoring 
the good relations between Austria, and 
France, as they have thanked Prince’ Met- 
terrich, they intend that public acknowledg- 
ment to be not only a supreme honour — 
and they think it an honour beyond com- 
e — but to be also a political manifesto. 
e allusion to the East, the quarter in 
which French, Austrian, and English inter- 
ests are so nearly identical, is, if an inven- 
tion, an admirable one, and the Treaty of 
Prague is no doubt a natural basis for 
French, if not for Austrian policy. The 
Emperor has made a mistake but an endur- 
able one, if Prussia is only to be extended 
to the Main, to be only as great as France, 
and not quite so well situated. If, however, 
Prussia is to be Germany, if the greatest 
nation of Central Europe, perhaps the great- 
est nation in the meet is to be organized 
like a regiment, under the Hohenzollerns, 
then it would cease to be endurable. France 
would be stifled, and France dislikes thick 
neckcloths. On the other hand, so long as 
South Germany remains independent, so 
long as a great Catholic German population 
outside Austria remains isolated, the Haps- 
burgs have a chance of retaining their po- 
sition as a civilized ruling House. Aided 
by events, they may draw Wurtemburg, 
esse, Baden, 2nd Bavaria into a Con- 
federation of which Austria would be the 
head, and if not so aided, may at least keep 
their own dominions intact, at least retain 
the solid base which enables them to deal 
with the Hungarian kingdom as equals. 
The Catholic Germans of Austria will hard- 
ly consent to merge themselves in the Pro- 
testant Germans of Prussia unless secure 
of their due influence, unless they are a 
‘mass sufficient to be worth conciliation. 
But if the Southern States join Prussia, 
and find the junction not po endurable 
but pleasant, as Catholic Cologne, for exam- 
ple, has found, then indeed it will be hard 
to keep the Austrian States from their 
natural position as members of the united, 
prosperous, and externally powerful German 
Empire. Austria, too, really needs help to 
preserve the independence of the States of 
the Danube, which is becoming problemati- 
cal, and she can hope to obtain it only from 
the West. 

On the whole, we incline to the belief 
that the telegrams are in the main true; 
.and if true, they bode no good to the perma- 
nent peace of the world. Two very consid- 
erable Empires, one admittedly strong, one 
perbaps stronger than it is for the moment 
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arrest a movement which has almost the 
force of a convulsion of nature, the move- 
ment of the Germanic people towards unity. 
Already enough of that unity has been ac- 
complished to render resistance dangerous, 
and it may at any moment become almost 
hopeless. Hesse, it is perfectly understood, 
must obey any summons from Berlin. The 
people of Wurtemburg have announced, 
within the last fortnight, in an informal 
Parliament of notables, that they intend to 
join the North, to concede to her, in their 
own words, an undivided military control. 
The Bavarian Ministry have prevented their 
King from visiting Salzburg by an expression 
of opinion which amounts to an exercise of 
moral coercion. In afew months the South, 
which is fretting under its isolation, will be 
enthusiastic for union, and then Count von 
Bismarck must either risk a great war, or 
Bive up the dream of his and his master’s 
ife. Is he likely to fear the risk? He 
stated in Parliament, immediately after 
Sadowa, that he expected it, that Prussia 
was prepared for it, and that he hoped to 
keep the annexations Prussia had acquired 
with the sword. He either has secured St. 
Petersburg, as Continental statesmen be- 
lieve, or he can secure St. Petersburg by 
offering aid to the south-east, and with that 
alliance an attack even from France and 
Austria need not look too formidable to be 
risked. At any rate, unless he risks it, he 
me | ive up all hope of uniting Germany, 
and there is no reason to suppose that with 
a stake so enormous he will hesitate to take 
up good cards. His real opponent will be 
France, and to France under an Empire. 
with a Sovereign who cannot select the best 
General lest Te thereby promote a rival, 
with an army doubtful if it be well led, and 
a people demoralized by eighteen years of 
servitude, he op an army equally great, 
fully confident in its leaders, commanded by 
men whose victories help to cement the 
monarchy, and supported by a people young 
in spirit, drilled to perfection, and filled with 
the hope of reaching a visibly attainable 
goal. Wesee noclear reason why Count 
von Bismarck should falter, and yet if he 
does not falter he. comes straight athwart 
the Napoleonic basis of peace, a Germany 
cleft in two by a contemptible river. He 
may of course delay, may occupy these 
months in conciliating Hanover and those 
in reorganizing the South, may even think 
it better to wait a possible revolution in 
Paris which might spare him all anxiety, 
but sooner or later, if Napoleon remains 
upon the throne, and the Papacy does not 





telieved to be, are united in the resolve to 


regain its hold on Munich, the conflicting 
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ideas must clash with a clang that will re- 
verberate throughout the world. And, 
looking to the disturbance the armed peace 
creates, the necessities of Napoleon, and 
the difficulty of restraining national enthu- 
siasm both in Germany and in France, we 
can by no means believe that the interval, 
the moment of hushed breath, will be a 
tracted. It is not the interest of Napoleon 
to protract it beyond the spring, and he can 
at any moment a why Prussia, bound 
by the Treaty of Prague, is fortifying May- 
ence with iron plates. _ 

But England? We do not like the part 
assigned to England in this drama at all. 
There is not, indeed, the slightest proba- 
bility that Queen Victoria will visit Paris 
as a sort of Empress of Britain, with Mr. 
Disraeli for Vizier, prepared to sign alli- 
ances, and take part in arrangements for 
remodelling Europe. That is not her Ma- 
jesty’s réle in life, and the telegram which 
assumes that position for her throws some 
discredit over the remainder. But it must 
not be forgotten that the existing Ministry 
is by long prepossession Austrian, that Mr. 
Disraeli believes it the duty of Great Britain 
to be servile to Napoleon, that both the 
aristocratic parties ie expressed their 
resolution time and again not to consent to 
an united Germany, and that the interest 
of Great Britain in the East is, on the 
whole, identical with that of Austria. She 
wants to keep Russia out, and so do the 
Hapsburgs. tt is more than possible that 
England, if not asked for too much, might 
join such an alliance, might accept the 
Treaty of Prague as a new basis for the 
public life of Europe, might consider the 
independence and greatness of Austria in- 
dispensable to the independence and security 
of the East. That such a view would be 
fatal to our true interests, which command 
us to welcome Germany as a counterpoise 
to France, to hold our Eastern position by 
our own strength and not ty alliances, and 
to see in the possession of Egypt full com- 
pensation for the expulsion of the Turks, is 
as little to the purpose as that it is our 
moral duty to support the nationalities. 
The Ministry are just as capable of miscal- 
culating the chances of German consolida- 
tion as of American unity, quite as likely 
to believe Austria indispensable to Europe 
as to hold with Mr. Disraeli’that the safety 
of England demands the independence of 
the Pope. It is hard to believe that the 
nation will, for the second time in six years, 
make the blunder of striving to prevent 
the growth of a nationality, but the Minis- 
try may, and in foreign affairs a resolute 





and unscrupulous Ministry —and Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Disraeli together combine 
@ maximum of courage with a minimum of 
scruples— is England. The telegram may 
be a pure invention, in form it is certainly 
an absurdity, but it is a strange one to cir- 
culate just after the Empress Eugénie’s 
visit, and with Napoleon’s imprimatur. 
The mere rumour of such an alliance tends 
to make him strong; and Napoleon’s 
strength just now is not a guarantee of 


peace. 


From the Atheneum. 


Colorado: a Summer Trip. By Bayard 
Taylor. (Low & Co.) 


Mr. Bayap Tay or, known as a poet 
and journalist of high rank, is perhaps still 
better known as an adventurous traveller. 
In his salad days he traversed Europe on 
foot, and made the presence of his staff and 
knapsack familiar to thousands of readers. 
Since those early times he has described for 
us Egypt and Sicily, China and Palestine, 
Japan and Bulgaria. He has spent a 
couple of years among the wonders of Cali- 
fornia. He has tramped through Spain 
and a part of Africa. Blessed with good 
health and a powerful frame, he has dared 
the chills of Mont Blanc and the heats of 
the Dead Sea. Holding his pen with a 
light though a strong hand, he has made 
many places into pictures for those easy 
mortals who like to do their travelling in an 
arm-chair. 

Last year this accomplished traveller left 
his prim and Quaker-like village in Penn- 
sylvania for a trip to the Rocky Mountains. 
The journey was meant, we believe, for the 
Salt Lake; but was, unhappily, cut short, 
by failure of health and strength, at the 
eastern slope of the Black Hills.. Mr. Tay- 
lor crossed the Missouri two months earlier 
than the author of ‘New America” The 
land was then quiet ; for the Cheyennes had 
not been roused into fury by what they 
considered as the breach of public faith. 
Fear of the redskins was not absent from 
the adventurous party; but the trouble 
seemed afar off, and the caution which the 
neighbourhood of an Indian camp occasion- 
ed was rather a poetical and picturesque 
excitement than a daily and nightly terror. 
No stimulant, perhaps, in the world is more 
exhilarating than a scalping-knife ; and it 
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need not be always moving close to the 
hair in order to produce a quickening effect 
on the brain. Mr. Taylor saw the redskins, 
as every traveller in the prairies must. ‘He 
was not very pleasantly struck by them: 
“We met a number of Indians and squaws 
on horseback — one of the latter in a pink 
dress and wearing a round hat with upright 
feather, and her hair in a net. A little 
farther, we came upon a mounted and of 
twenty or thirty, all drunk. My driver 
showed a little uneasiness, but they drew 
aside to let us pass, and a few hoots and 
howls were all the salutation we received.” 
He felt the presence of Cheyennes, Arap- 

ahoes, and Kiowas around him, as he 
Conse and banged along in the prairie 
wagon,— not unpleasantly, we think, since 
a little spice of adventure is absolutely 
necessary to good health and good spirits 
under the monotony of such a trip. 

Those who have travelled with Mr. Bay- 
ard Taylor already know with what care he 
reproduces the landscape over which he 
drives. In these pages the prairies are 
made to live. We see the long swell of the 
rising upland over which the buffaloes roam, 
the dry sandy ravines in which the rattle- 
snakes glide, the bunches of wild under 
which the wolf lurks and the prairie-hens 


cluck, the countless flecks of golden flowers, 
and the tender green of the sweet bunch- 


ass. We see in his pages the strong 

ullock-train, the emigrant’s corral, the sun- 
burned miner coming home from the moun- 
tains, the vicious party of road-agents. 
Here we meet the Jew pedler, the swarthy 
ranchman, the daring trapper, each in his 
big boots and his slouch hat, and with his 
revolver and bowie-knife handy in his 
strong leathern belt. Under his hearty 
description we come to love this virgin 
country and these rough squatters and 
teamsters. Just after leaving the Missouri 
River, Mr. Taylor notes a fact which has in 
it a grain of comfort: “Here I first wit- 
nessed a phenomenon of which I had often 
heard, — the spontaneous production of for- 
ests from prairie land. Hundreds of acres, 
which the cultivated fields beyond had pro- 
tected against the annual inundation of fire, 
were completely covered with young oak 
and hickory trees, from four to six feet in 
height. In twenty years more these thickets 
will be forests.” We are not sure that the 
theory of these prairies having heen univer- 
sally stript of their forests by fire has been 
proved. Fires are frequent on the great 
plain, and anything like timber which stood 
in the way of a running prairie flame would 
certainly perish in its fierce embroce. But 
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the absence of wood is too general to be 
satisfactorily explained on this hypothesis. 
High bluffs, broad rivers, stretches of sand 
would offer their resistance to a body of 
rolling flame. Fire could hardly cross the 
Kansas and the Arkansas rivers, even with 
the help of different winds. In many parts 
of the prairies, the land has not been rav- 
aged by fire for many years. The low 
brushwood is often very old — the wild sage 
probably forty or fifty years in certain 
places ; yet for hundreds of square leagues 
not a high tree dots the landseape, which is 
not the less covered with this wild brush. 
Still there are places in which the land has 
seemingly been stript by fire of its natural 
forests — a misfortune of the most tragic 
kind since, next to water, wood is the most 
necessary to man of all natural gifts; and 
we agree with Mr. Taylor in thinking that 
human care and culture will oppose very 
strong barriers to the further depredations 
of this terrible element. 

Further inland we have this prairie 
picture : — 


“Our route, for some distance, lay over an 
elevated plateau, around which, fur an hour or 
two, dark thunder-clouds collected. Out of one 
of these dropped a curtain of rain, gray in the 
centre, but of anintense indigo hue at the 
edges. It slowly passed us on the north, split, 
from one minute to another, by streaks of vivid 
rose-coloured lightning, followed by deafening 
detonating peals; when, just as we seemed to 
have escaped, it suddenly wheeled and burst 
upon us. It was like a white squall on a tropic 
sea. We had not lowered the canvas curtains 
of the coach before a dam gave way over our 
heads, and a torrent of mingled wind, rain, hail, 
and thunder overwhelmed us. The driver 
turned his mulegas far as possible away from 
the wind, and stopped ; the coach rocked and 
reeled as if about to overturn; the hail smote 
like volleys of musketry; and in less than 
fifteen minutes the whole plain lay four inches 
under water. I have never witnessed anything 
even approaching the violence of this storm ; it 
was a marvel that the mules escaped with their 
lives. The bullets of hail were nearly as large 
as pigeons’ eggs, and the lightning played 
around us like a succession of Bengal fires. We 
laid the rifles in the bottom of the coach, and 
for half an hour sat in silence, holding down 
the curtain, and expecting every moment to be 
overturned. Then the tornado suddenly took 
breath, commenced again twice or thrice, and 
ceased as unexpectedly as it came. For a short 
time the road was a swift stream, and the tufts 
of buffalo-grass rose out of an inundated plain ; 
but the water soon found its level, and our 
journey was not delayed, as we had cause to 
fear. Prasencty Mr. Scott descries a huge rattle- 
snake, and we stop the coach and jump out. 
The rattles were too wet :o give any sound, and 
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the snake. endeavoured to. escape. A German 
frontiers-man who was with us fired a revolver, 
which stunned rather than wounded the reptile. 
Then, poising a, knife, he threw it with such a 
secure aim, that the snake’s head was pinned 
te the earth. Cutting off the rattles, which I 
appropriated, we did him no further injury.” 


Mr. Taylor made Denver, “ City of the 
Plains,” his head-quarters, from which he 
visited Central City, Golden City, and other 
mining villages. “I only wish,” says Mr. 
Taylor, “ that the vulgar, snobbish custom 
of attaéhing ‘city’ to every place of more 
than three houses could be stopped. From 
Hlinois to California it has become a general 
nuisance, telling only of swagger and want 
of taste, not of growth.” Most readers will 
think of Bob Wilson in conngxion with 
Denver. Mr. Taylor refers to an incident 
in Golden City: —“ The age of law and 
order has not yet arrived. The people 
pointed out to me a tree, to which some of 
them had hung a Mexican last week, on 
account of an attempted assault upon two 
ladies of the place. The criminal was taken 
from the sheriff’s hands and lynched: and 
the few remaining Mexican residents, who 
appear to have had no fellowship with him, 
are ordered to leave the place. Affairs of this 
kind make an unpleasant impression.” One 
would think so; at least until the stranger 
gets accustomed to it. 

The main interest of Mr. Taylor’s volume 
lies in the practical character of the informa- 
tion which it contains. The traveller looks 
with a farmer’s eye upon every landscape, 
and his thoughts are always running upon 
the pasture question. His production might 
be called a settler’s handbook. 


From The Saturday Review. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST LETTER- 
WRITERS AND AUTOBIOGRAPHERS,* 


Some quarter of a century ago William 
Roberts, then or former!y editor of “ My. 
Grandmother’s Review,” and cvlebrated in 
Don Juan, printed a History of Leiter Writ- 
ing. Published it ean hardly be said to 
have been, since his book expired almost at 
its birth. “ There was some care and val- 
our in this Welshman,” but it was quite 


* Hilf-Hours with the best 
Autohiographers: forming a C 8 
and Ane-dotes of Eminent Persons. Sy Charles 

night, Editor of ‘* Half-Hours with the best Au- 
thors.” London and New York: Routledge & 
Sons. 1867, 


Letter. Writers and 
lection of Memoi 
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“out of fashion.” His project was good, 
but his manner of dealing with it was pon- 
derous. Even a German gelehrter would 
have sunk under the toil of reading seven 
hundred pages no one of which was enli- 
vened by any grace of age, or by any 
gift of insight into the characters of the 
various writers of the letters. Roberts, 
thowever, had the merit of broaching a very 
interesting subject. That he so utterly 
failed in rendering it attractive was perha 
owing to his grinding at the mill of the 
British Review, or-to the extremely depress- 
ing nature of his theological opinions. 

With far better judgment, and far high- 
er qualifications, Mr. Charles Knight has 
given us a very instructive account of the 
best Letter-writer: and Autobiographers of 
Great Britain. Punderous Roberts opens 
his work with the creation of letter-writing, 
and brings us down no nearer to present 
times than the fifth century of the Christian 
era. So utterly innocent is he of ¢riticism 
as to treat of the correspondence in Ho- 
mer’s time! Mr. Charles Knight, with 
proper compassion for the shortness of hu- 
man life, starts eleven centuries later with 
the Episiole Ho-Eliane, or “ Familiar Let- 
ters of James Howell.” As we are not 
quite satisfied with the principle on which 
he has made his selection, it is only fair to 
him to give in his own words the description 
of his purpose in making it : — 


The present work |he says] is not proposed by 
Hal 


its compiler as a mere Sequel to the Half-hours 
with the best Authors, although it completes. the 
plan of that popular series, as formed by its 
editor many years ago. Half-hours with the 
best Letter- Writers and Autobiographers aspires 
to be more than a selection of interesting and 
brief extracts, with introductory notices. Wher- 
ever it may be possible, Letters of one person, 
or of several correspondents, will be grouped to- 
gether, so as to develop some connected story, or 
exhibit sume leading sentiment or habitual 
thought. For the same reason, two Autobiog- 
raphers or Letter-Writers will occasionaliy be 
treated as parallels. A large collection of Epis- 
tles, or a voluminous Autobiography or Diary, 
cannot be dealt with upon this principle. But 
separate portions may be held together by oc- 
easional illustrations, historial or critical, so as 
to axsume, in some measure, the form of a Re- 
view, which will be comprised in a distinct 
Chapter. Following such Chapter will be fre- 
quently given an Interchapter of Detached Letters, 
having some connexion with the subjects which 
have immediately preceded them. 


We are ready to endorse the conclusion at 
which Gibbon arrived when tired of con- 





sulting friends about the manuscript of the 
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first volumes of his Decline and Fall. “ The 
author himself is the best judge of bis own 
performanee ; no one has so deeply medi- 
tated on the subject, no one is so sincerely 
interested in the event.” Similar latitude 
is due to a “compiler,” as Mr. Knight 
modestly styles himself. His preface shows 
that he has well considered the form and 
contents of his present volume. Yet we 
admit feeling some surprise as to the space 
and rank assigned to several of the letter- 
writers, and occasionally at the letters he 
has preferred. Why is so subordinate a 
station assigned to one whom Southey, with 
the almost pardonable enthusiasm of a bi- 
ographer, describes as one of the best of 
English letter-writers? Why is William 
Cowper relegated to Chapter ¥V.— “ Au- 
tobiographic Sketches of Schools and School 
Days.” — and there treated in so cursory a 
manner as to imply distaste for him on the 

of the collector? The religious opin- 
ions of the recluse of Olney may probably, 
and justly also, be distasteful to Mr. Charles 
Knight; they are so to many readers of 
Cowper’s verse and prose. But in the large 
collection we have of Cowper’s correspond- 
ence were there no samples worth select- 
ing of his pure diction, of his good sense — 
when unclouded by disease or theological 
gloom — of his humour and his descri ome 
et- 


powers ? If ever there was a writer 
ters who also was unintentionally and un- 
consciously his own biographer, it was Cow- 


per. The “Lives” of him that have been 
written, beginning with Hayley’s and end- 
ing with Southey’s, are, two-thirds of them 
at least, compilations from his letters. 
Again, why is Gibbon “ shunted” on to the 
autobiographical line ? His “ Memoirs” are 
well known. It was scarcely necessary to 
mention them. Cui non dictus Hylas puer ? 
But not so his letters. These, besides their 
value in containing much news of the day, 
are distinguished frequently by a sly hu- 
mour and by a spontaneous ease that are 
not so apparent in his “ Memoirs ” or in his 
“ History.” Of Richard and Mary Steele 
we have too many letters in this collection. 
They, in our opinion, would have come 
with more propriety into a Half-hour with 
the best Note-Writers. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu bas indeed, by just epistola: 

right, a chapter to herself; but who will 
suppose her to have been a sprightly or 
witty lady, if known only by Mr. Knight's 
samples of her letters? Of David Hume’s 
correspondence with his friends or acquaint- 
ance there is only one sample given —a 
parsimony the less easy to put up with be- 
cause, although his account of Blacklocke, 
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the blind poet and subsequently minister in 
the Scottish Church, is interesting enough, 
yet it by no means conveys a fair impression 
of the occasional humour, and the constant 
ease in expression, of the ” good David's” 
familiar letters. 

Here our expostulation ceases; we have 
too much respect for Mr. Knight to find 
*fault willingly, and we are too much in- 
debted to him for these and his other Half- 
hours not to be more alive to his merits than 
his defects. On him, as a collector and 
commentator upon curious and paily-for- 
gotten literature, has descended the mantle 
of the elder Disraeli. He is always an in- 
structive and entertaining guide or com- 
panion, whether he leads to new “ woods 
and pastures,” or whether he points to over- 
looked features on beaten ground. In the 
present volume there is much that will be 
novel even to readers well acquainted with 
Lady Mary’s and Horace Walpole’s, with 
Byron’s and Miss Berry’s, letters. These 
writers owe some of their celebrity to their 
social position, though much more undoubt- 
edly to their own sterling merits. But 
there needed a practised pioneer to unearth 
the letters and memoirs of Thomas Bewick, 
Sir Thomas Browne, William Shenstone, 
Joseph Spence, William Whiston, and Ste- 
phen Duck. 

James Howell leads off the file of Mr. 
Knight’s epistolary worthies. Remember- 
ing the Paston Letters, we do not quite ad- 
mit the Epistole Ho-Eliane to be our ear- 
liest collection of familiar letters,” and we 
think that a specimen of Roger Ascham 
might have fairly taken precedence of the 
busy and observing “ agent to Spain.” 
Howell had all the qualities needed by 
“ Our Special Correspondent,” whether he 
dealt in foreign or home news. For wake- 
fulness he was an Hesperian dragon; for 
collecting intelligence he had the eyes anid 
ears of an Indian hunter. Coryat was not 
more curious than he. Had he been in the 
service of the Republic of Venice his reda- 
zioin would have been second to none in 
those encylopsedias of minute history. “ A 
Chapter and an Inter-chapter” was right- 
fully awarded to Howell, his notes at home 
being as well worth marking and learning 
as his notes from abroad. In Mr. Knight’s 
extracts, Howell is principally busied with 
the vicissitudes of the Spanish match and 
Prince Charles’s wooing at the French 
Court. The letter-writer is not more con- 
stant than was his Royal master. From 
Madrid he writes at a time when the Span- 





ish love was mye smoothly : —“ The 
Infanta is a very comely lady, rather of a 
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Flemish complexion than Spanish; _fair- 
haired, and carrieth a most pure mixture of 
red and white in her face; she is full and 
big-lipped, which is held a beauty rather 
than a blemish or any excess in the Austri- 
an family. She goes upon sixteen, and is 
of a tallness agreeable to those years.” But 
when Henrietta Maria is married and set- 
tled, we are told : — 


I can send you gallant news, for we have now 
a most noble new Queen of England, who in 
true beauty is beyond the long-wooed Infanta, 
for she was of a fading flaxen hair, big-lipped, 
and somewhat heavy eyed. But this daughter 
of France. is of a more lovely and last- 
ing complexion, a dark brown ; she hath eyes 
that sparkle like stars ; and for her physiogno- 
my she may be said to be a mirror of perfec- 
tion. . 


This may all have been true; the Austrian 
race was not famed for beauty, and Van- 
dyck vouches for the daughter of France’s 
bright eyes and expressive though not reg- 
ular features; yet it is no Jess true that In- 
fantas should not put their trust in princes, 
and that “men are inconstant ever.” 
Charles perhaps had a fair excuse for incon- 
stancy in the tedious ceremonial of the 
Spanish Court. 


By pairing together “ Lucy Hutchinson 
and Anne Fanshawe,” Mr. Knight has pro- 
vided for his readers a very pleasant “ chap- 
ter;”’ and an — interesting “ inter- 


chapter ” by the letters between Pepys and 
Evelyn, and Lord and Lady William Russell. 
Many, and marked as the differences are 
between the English Revolution of 1640 
and the French Revolution of 1789, in no 
respect are they more conspicuous than in 
the character of the women who res 





ctively | 
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a significant jumble of Greek heroes with 
the heroes of D'Urfé and Madlle. da Scu- 
déri. What would be thought now of four 
schoolboys called and known as Hector, 
Fergus M'Ivor, Alcibiades, and Felix Holt ? 
The reader will pause, as we have done, on 
Thomas Bewick’s account of his first ste 
in art. It isa very instructive record for 
all who speculate upon or deal with educa- 
tion for the people. 

We make a sort of seven-leagued Neptu- 
nian stride to Sir Thomas Browne, passing 
over no less persons than Mrs. Delaney and 
Miss Burney, Lord Byron and Lawrence 
Sterne, Walpole again, and the Misses 
Berry —“ good wine needing no bush.” 
Browne, partly from the imaginative grand- 
eur of his Religio Medici and Urne Burial, 
and partly from the oddity of his intellect, 
is among the best known of the writers of 
the seventeenth century. But his Letters 
are by no means generally familiar acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Buckle never made a greater 
mistake than in representing Browne as 
the author of “ the first systematic and de- 
liberate onslaught ever made in England 
upon those superstitious fancies which were 
then prevalent respecting the external 
world.” Such an assertion would almost 
justify a doubt whether Mr. Buckle, no cur 
sory student generally, had looked beyond 
the title-page of Inquiries into Vulgar and 
Common Errors. e knight of salen 
the endorser of Tertullian’s convenient the- 
ological maxim, * Credo quia impossibile 
est,” although he analysed, dissected, dried 
plants, and yapees skeletons, was in all 
that regarded human progress as impassive 
as if he had dwelt in the moon, while revo- 


lutions were shaking thrones, and Vane, 


Milton, and Harrington were devising Pla- 


figured in them. In neither was there any | tonic republics. He had, however, notwith- 
want of woman’s devotion to fathers, hus-|standing his speculative aberrations and 


bands, or brothers, whether they were lying 
in the comfortless gaols of England or the 
far fouler dungeons of the Luxembourg, 
Chantilly, and the Conciergerie. But 
“ Luey Hutchinson and Anne Fanshawe ” 
totally lack that air de coulisses which dis- 
firures so many of the French heroines. 
The elder sufferers, indeed, had only the 
gospel of their Bibles to sustain them, and 
not the gospel of Jean Jacques or Plutarch, 
who, good easy man, little dreamt to what 
uses his “‘ Lives ” would one dav be turned. 

We pass over the names of Gray, West, 
Walpole, and Asheton, informing, however, 
such as mav be ignorant of the fact that 
this “ quadruple alliance ” went at Eton by 
the names of Tydeus, Orosmades, Alman- 





almost cynical indifference to forms of gov- 
ernment, a deep vein of common sense, and 
it was all usefully and legitimately expended 
upon the training of his children. Com- 
paring’ his letters with his books, we are 
forced to the conclusion, “ Nil fuit unquam 
sie dispair sibi.” It was alike to him wheth- 
er Ohver the First or Charles II. occupied 
the throne, whether Sheldon or Baxter 
presided over the Church. Neither the de 
facto nor the de jure sovereign, neither the 
snecessor of the Apostles nor the parson of 
Kidderminster, interfered with his hu rtus 
siccus or his “ preparations,” and the disin- 
terment of some Roman urns at Walsing- 
ham in Norfolk was to him a far graver 
event than the disinterment of Cromwell 


zor, and Plato — a nomenclature combining | and Ireton’s bodies. But when he writes 
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to his sons Edward or “ honest Tom,” his 
words are “ the words of truth and sober- 
Mr. Knight has well described 


ness.” 
him : — 


- Settled as a physician at Norwich, he brought 
up a large family with a somewhat uncommon 
exercise of parental care. He governed by 
love He taught his two sons, Edward and 
Thomas, to approach him without the slavish 
reverence of the early times. His letters to 
his sons. especially to his son Thomas, show 
that he trained them as reasonable beings, be- 
tween whom and himself there was sometning 
approaching to equality, founded upon their 
mutual affection. 


Mr. Knight has very properly given us ex- 
tracts from Thomas Browne’s Journal of a 
Tour. Travelling in some parts of England 
in 1662 was attended with nearly as much 
hardship as travelling in Bokhara in 1867. 
We must pass over the extracts, which in- 
deed recommend themselves; but we crave 
permission to add a note to Mr. Knight’s 
commentary on the halt of Browne and his 
companions at Chesterfield. At that town 
they encounter “some Derbyshire blades 
that lived at Bakewell, but were then at 
Chesterfield about some business.” They 
had drunk freely of the Derbyshire ale, and 
were “inclined to their country’s natural 
rudeness.” They liked not the look of 
Browne and Co.’s swords and pistols, and 
at first were loth to be troubled with their 
company; at length, however, they con- 
sented to guide the travellers to Bakewell, 
and guide them they did through perils by 
land and perils by water, for the hills 
sloped almost perpendicularly, and every 
valley had a quagmire. “ The blades” 
were well mounted, and rode, as Jehu 
drove, “ furiously,” while Browne and his 
comrades were indifferently furnished with 
Norwich hacks, and moreover, “honest 
Tom” was a sailor. But what was their 
“business at Chesterfield”? There, as 
Grumio says, “ lies the villany,” at least the 
pith of the story, and this Mr. Knight has 
overlooked. These bibulous blades were 
rectors or vicars of the English Church. It 
was the autumn of 1662, and the day was 
at hand for all persons in holy orders to 
subscribe to the Act of Uniformity, which 
had passed on the preceding 19th of May, 
or, failing so to do, “ colligere sarcinulas et 
exire” —to quit parsonage and glebe and 
tenths and fees, and go forth into the cold 
world of Non-Conformity. Now compli- 
ance with the Act was “the business at 
Chesterfield." The coryphzus of this troop 
of hard riders confided to Tom Browne 
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over the ale at Bakewell that “the day be- 
fore he had most mantully led up a train of 
above twenty parsons, and though they 
thought themselves to be great Presbyteri- 
ans, yet they followed him in the subscrip- 
tion at Chesterfield, and kept themselves in 
their livings de<pite of their own teeth.” 

Again, Mr. Thorne, we are told by Mr. 
Knight, in an article in The Land we Live in, 

inted out certain mistakes in Tom 
Seowaet narra‘ive ; among others he falls 
foul of his statement of the ‘lodgings at 
Buxton being low wooden sheds.” Lord 
Macaulay, in the first edition of his History, 
adopted the statement, but corrected it in 
the edition of 1858. Instead of being 
‘‘erowded in low wooden sheds” (1849) 
“the gentry are lodged in low rooms under 
bare rafters” (1858). Young Browne’s 
words are, “ our lodging a low rafty room ” ; 
and Mr. Thorne supposes, with great show 
of sound emendation, that the rafters of the 
room were exposed, without a plaster ceil- 
ing, and Lord Macaulay adopts this inter- 
pretation. But the exposition is after all 
not sound. Rafty has nothing to do with 
beams or joists ; it imports in the dialect of 
East Anglia “sour or musty,” and the low 
room was merely dirty and offensive to the 
smell. 

Mr. Knight has afforded a fair space to 
Sir Thomas ; but we must put in a plea for 
Dorothy Browne, his wife. She is certainly 
not among the Best Letter-Writers, &c., 
but her own letters and her postscripts to 
the knight’s should not lie in cold oblivion, 
since they are very business-like, and very 
curiously spelt. We annex a sample of 
my lady’s an-orthography, with a hint that 
her betters spelt very nearly as strangely 
— Dr. Dilworth’s spelling-books not yet ex- 
isting : — 


Good Daughter, — I mnst trouble you once 
more abought my cossen Tenoson. She would 
macke a manto gown of the grene and whight 
silke you sent down for a peticot, but she wants 
two yards, and as much slit grene sarsinat as 
will line it in sight. I pray send nurs to gett 
it and lett mee know what it com to and I will 
send you the mony. Isayes my co-sen Cra- 
dock might send it to me by the choch for she 
would have it as sonne as possible. bless God 
we are all in helth, and Tomey much longing 
for his briches. 

Your affectionat Mother, 
Dorotuy Browne. 


Stopping with Sir Thomas Browne is like 
stopping at a half-way-house, enforced to 
turn homeward when the pleasanter part of 
a journey is beyond. Yet we trust that 
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of subways, aud that a proper ventilation 
of them is all important. 


we, have sufficiently commended to our 
readers Mr. Charles Knight’s “ Half-Hours.” 
It is not only a learned and delectable vol- 
ume, but also a timely one, for the species 
of letter-writers on the early scale is likely 
to be an extinct one. We have come down 
to the lower empire of Notes. Rowland 


Hill has struck down, by his otherwise ad-| one side and opinions on the other. 


mirable invention of penny-postage, the 


‘Titans of epistolatory correspondence. Wal- | 
pole and Lady Mary belong now to a sau-| 


rian era. Memoirs there are and autobi- 
ographies, and likely to be to the last sylla- 


163 


But the infer- 
ence we draw from the mass of evidence 
resented to the committee and contained 


.1n a blue book of more than 2 !bs. in weight, 


is favourable to the principle of under- 
ground communication. We have facts on 
The 
promoters show what has been done. The 
opponents merely show their reluctance to 
accept it. One engineer representing a 
hostile water company declared himself 
unwilling to expose his pipes to the risk of 


ble of recorded time. Personal justifica-| what he believes will come from the gas 
tion or vanity, filial piety or theological’ pipes, but he admits grudgingly that 


zeal, will ever afford perennial streams of 
such records. But neither biography nor 


memoir will ever quite make up for the} Avother allows that his compan 
These | 
are written while the feelings of the mo-, 
ment have yet their bloom and freshness, 
, have been taken from Hamlet’s soliloquy : 


dearth of the “ old familiar ” letters. 


upon them. Those are composed consider- 
ately. The one is fruit eaten off the tree 
or the bush; the other is fruit exposed in 
markets. In memoirs and biographies, when 
not saturated with letters, the lines and an- 
gles of character are straightened and 
rounded off; the liveliness of the original 
colour is sohered down; second thoughts, 
not always the better, intrude on and mar 
first thoughts. They are autumn in place 
of spring. Nothing perhaps shows the dif- 
ference between memoirs and letters more 
strikingly than the Memoirs compared with 
the Letters of Horace Walpole. 


From the Economist. 
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THE promoters of subways and the gas 
and water companies have at last fought 
out their differences before a parliamentary 
committee. After hearing much about the 
constant interruption to traffic by the 
streets being broken up in search of a leaky 
pipe, and about the necessity of leaving the 
gas companies free either to poison the soil 
of London or to intercept its traffic, we 
have at length the facts which are to be 
adduced on both sides fairly before us, and 
we are able to strike a balance. On the 
one hand, we are convinced that something 
must be done to cure the present disease 
of bad management, and that the compa- 
nies cannot be left to their own devices. 
On the other, we are willing to concede 
that great care will be required in the use 





his pipes have been four years in one sub- 
way, and no inconvenience has yet resulted. 
quarrels 
with the principle of subways without hav- 
ing any practical knowledge on the subject, 
and excuses them in words which might 


“And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 


The picture of the unknown ills to be ex- 
pected trom subways is equally gr ue’ 
and terrible. Broadhead getting down in- 
to subways and blowing up London, thieves 
taking up their abode there and alternately 
letting out gas and breaking into cellars, 
workmen smashing pipes by accident and 
causing a conflagation, are spectres that 
haunt the mind’s eye of the gas companies 
and their counsel We may put all this 
nonsense aside with a shrug of, the should- 
ers, but many of the objections which seem 
better founded are not really worthy of 
much more respect. To say that workmen 
in subways will scamp their work, but 
that when they are mending pipes in the 
open street they are exposed “to the gen- 
eral supervision of the public,” any passing 
member of which public may be a share- 
holder or director, is equivalent to an ad- 
mission that the companies employ neither 
foremen nor inspectors. Passers by, who 
are sufficiently incommoded by the break- 
ing up of a street, are not likely to stop 
and examine the workmanship to which 
they owe their delay. Nor are the work- 
men likely to take the necessary time, when 
they are hurried by their employers in 
order that the delay may not continue. 
As it is, they constantly join two pipes to- 
gether before putting them in the ground, 
in order to prevent more joints being made 
in a narrow trench than is quite indispen- 
sable. They are the more apt to leave 
their work in a slovenly state that it is 
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buried and put out of sight the moment it | and was ignited. There was a strong rush 
is done. hen the defect is discovered in | of gas from two apertures in the pipes on 
a short time, there are many other causes | opposite sides of the subway, but the 

to which it may be attributed. The con- burnt as it would burn in a room, and the 
cussion caused by traffic, the ramming) jet on one side would not even ignite the 
down of the pavement, the operations of corresponding jet on the other side. 

other companies, the washing away of| Although the witnesses for the gas com- 
earth under the gas pipes by leakage from | panies declare that there is no ventilation 
water pipes, and the consequent absence of | in the existing subways, and some of them 
support, excuse bad and hasty workmanship. | say that natural ventilation is not sufficient, 
Not that the defect is discovered so soon. | it is admitted that the safety of the system 
The soil round the pipe absorbs the gas,—it | is merely a question of ventilation, and that 
acts, according to Mr. Hawksley, as a safety | a downcast and an upcast shaft for every 


lamp, and becomes gradually impregnated. | three miles would be sufficient. We can- 


When the earth will absorb no more, the gas | 
escapes through it, and either gets into a 
vault as at Glasgow, or into the sewers as 
in London and Paris, and causes an ex- 
plosion. Then the leak is traced by run- 
ning a bit of tarred rope along the pipes, 
or holding a light to the saturated earth ; 
the street is taken up again, and the nar- 
row trench is dug, and the hasty work is | 
hastily repaired. | 


Dwellers in London are, unhappily, too | 
familiar with this process. But even the 
oldest inhabitant will be startled by the 
statictics given in the blue book. In five 
years, there were 5,332 openings of the 





street in Gray’s inn road and Holborn. 
Although the gas and water companies 
were informed whenever paving was to be 
done, they invariably waited till afterwards, 


in order to go over the ground again. The | 
result of this has been a permanent deter- | 
ioration of the roadways. Mr. Bazalgette | 
gives a touching account of the injury done 
to the new street in Southwark, which was 
“ one of the most perfect pieces of paving 
that could have been made.” by the compa- 
nies cutting their trenches, breaking up the 
concrete, and disturbing the arch of stone 
paving. Of course, all this would be obvi- 
ated by the use of subways. But the gas 
companies say, that if their gas escaped in 

the subways there would be nothing to ab- | 
sorb it, — that the cost of laying the pipes 

there would exceed that of cutting trenches 
and repaving, and that as Parliament has 
once allowed them to do as they like, it has 
no right to make them consult the conve- 
nience of the public. Of course, we shall 
not discuss the last objection, because a mere 
statement of that carries with it a refuta- 
tion. But the experiment made by Dr. 
Frankland in the presence of the commit- 
tee, though considered unsatisfactory by Dr. 
Letheby, seems to guarantee us against ex- 
plosion. Gas was suffered to escape from 
the pipes in the Southwark street subways, 





not be surprised at finding great difference 
of opinion between the promoters and their 
opponents on the subject of the existing 
subways. According to Mr. Muir, the en- 
gineer of the New River Company, the 
Garrick street subway is most offensive. 
Mr. Forster describes it as dark and airless. 
Mr. Hawksley says it has no sensible venti- 
lation. But the engineers of some of the 
gas companies (two of them representing 
the Chartered Gas Company which is one 
of the opponents) approve of the system of 
subways, and have recommended them to 
their directors. It may be true that the 
subway in Garrick street is imperfect, and 
that the engineers in Paris are so much 
alarmed at a former explosion that they 
have discontinued laying gas pipes in sub- 
ways except under the Emperor's palace. 
But neither of these arguments is conclu- 
sive, and neither goes very far. There is 
certainly less traffic in Paris, there is only 
one gas company instead of ten or twelve, 
as there are in London, and the Parisians 
are more nervous about gas than the Lon- 
doners. If the burnt child dreads the fire, 
and the one explosion in a Paris subway is 
sufficient to prevent the adoption of the 
system, the 15 explosions that have taken 
place in the Paris sewers from leakage 
through the earth, must convey a more im- 
pressive warning. Mr. Bazalgette says 
that the joints of the gas pipes in Paris are 
defective, while M. Belgrand, Inspector- 
General of the Ponts et Chaussees, of course 
stands up for the joints of his country and 
city. Yet this is really beside the main 


question, for what has to be shown is that, 


whether workmanship be good or bad, the 
new plan is not more dangerous than the 
old, and we need hardly say that if good 
work is to be a necessity of the new system, 
the gas companies will have the most pow- 
erful argument against its adoption. 

It is true that if subterranean passages 
are to be carried under our streets without 
light or air, and are to be further tainted 
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by fumes from sewers and the escape of 
London gas, the effects will be fatal to any 
workmen who have to go down into them, 
and may be felt by the adjoining houses. 
The opponents of subways look forward to 
ill-ventilated mines forming the substratum 
of the city, and remind us of colliery acci- 
dents, of the carelessness of workmen, and 
of the explosive material whicn will be col- 
lected under our feet. But we see no rea- 
son for the fulfilment of these prophecies. 
Any escape in subways will be an accidental 
one. The danger in mines arises from the 
nature of the ground. Workmen will be 
employed occasionally in subways, and will 
not be so familiarized either with the place 
or the work to be done in it as to become 
reckless. Even if they do their work care- 
lessly, and escapes occur, and are not de- 
tected either by the smell or by inspection. 
and are not carried off by the ventilation, 
the danger is not excessive. Explosions 
have occurred in sewers from the leakage 
of gas which has accumulated there very 
long, and neither the street nor the houses 
above have suffered. And it is evident 
that the chances of explosion ought to be 
diminished when an escape can be quickly 
detected. If there is ventilation enough to 


earry off the gas, there cannot be an explo- | 
If the gas accumulates it must be 
smelt, and if it is once smelt, why cannot, 
it be traced to its source ? So far from the | 


sion. 


workmen being tempted to scamp their work 
because they are not in the presence of the 
public, they are more within the reach of 
inspection in a closed and covered way, and 
their work can be tested defore it is hidden. 
If the gas company wishes to cut off the 
supply of some recalcitrant debtor, it ‘is 
surely more convenient to turn a cock in 
the subway than to send a man with a pick- 
axe and break up the pavement. Yet the 
unconciliatory spirit of the companies is 
shown by the firm grasp with which they 
cling to their pickaxe. It was placed in 
their hands by Parlisment, and they defy 
Parliament to remove it. If this had been 
the first occasion on which they had brand- 
ished it before the public, and straddled 
across their narrow trenches like Apollyon 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, to stop all comers, 
we might have been surprised at their 
obstinacy. But it is only a year since we 
had experience of it, and though the de- 
mands then made on the companies were 
more likely to give rise to opposition, the 
way in which they were met pre us 
for the present style of resistance. And 
that gives us little hope of anything being 
done if the companies are left to themselves, 


| stead of reclaiming 
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|and if the public is content to murmur in- 
the powers it has too 


easily surrendered. 


From the Saturday Review 24 Aug. 
SOUTHERN GERMANY. 


Ir it were really true that the EMPERORS 
| of France and Austria had met at Salzburg, 
| and there had arranged between themselves 
'in a private and confidential way that 
| Southern Germany should not be allowed 
|to join Northern Germany, there would be 
a total, final, and absolute end to all ho 
of peace. Prussia would be directly chal- 
lenged to fight if she dared ; and that Prus- 
sia is ready to fight, if she is challenged, 
seems tolerably certain. Things have now 
come to this , that, if France interferes 
in German affairs Prussia will instantly de- 
clare war; and even English critics, who, 
with a noble British confidence in their 
own opinion, resolutely refuse to look at 
two sides of any foreign question, and are all 
on theside of France, and wish Prussia to have 
as good a thrashing as she deserves, must 
acknowledge that, if Prussia, by some freak 
of circumstances, could be right in any- 
thing, she would be right in insisting that 
Germans should be left free to act as they 
‘may think best for Germany. It will be re- 
membered that, when the French Govern- 
ment was taunted by the Opposition with 
having played into the hands of the ene- 
mies of France, M. RovHEr replied that he 
and his master had been more astute and 
Machiavellian than people thought, and had 
not done so much harm to France as was 
Supposed, for in reality they had succeeded 
in dividing Germany into three sections. 
There was Prussia, and there was Austria, 
and there was the group of Southern States, 
uite independent and happy in their way. 
Ts this Count BisMArRK quietly replied by 
publishing a variety of treaties concluded 
last year immediately after Sadowa, by 
which these independent Southern States 
had contracted an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Prussia. The French Gov- 
ernment was silent under this effective re- 
tort, and Prussia showed that she was not 
afraid of risking a little to proclaim herself 
the head of Germany. If, after enduring 
this rebuff, France were now to contract an 
alliance with Austria for the avowed pur- 
pose of humiliating Prussia and setting 
aside these treaties, there could be no doubt 
of the result. War, and nothing but war, 
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would be the reply of Prussia. But how 
are we to know that there is a word of 
truth in these telegrams? It is not likely 
that newspapers, official or other, should 
have any information to convey. The pa- 
pers of France and Prussia which represent 
the Governments of those countries are 
peaceful in the extreme. The official jour- 
nal of France announces that the EMper- 
oR is gone to Salzburg under the influence 
of a noble thought ; and his noble thoughts 
are universally understood to refer, not to 
South Germany, but to Mexico. The offi- 
cial organ of Prussia laughs at the notion 
that France can be plotting mischief or can 
desire war, and points with a sublimity of 
innocence or irony to the recent letter of 
the Emperor of the Frencu to his Mints- 
TER of the INTERIOR, in which the Imperi- 
al mind was shown to be wholly concentra- 
ted on the peaceful occupation of making 
parish rodds. It is only at Vienna that 
these dreams of war and alliances and de- 
fiances gain acceptance; and it is obvious 
that the greater the importance that can be 
made to attach to the meeting at Salzburg, 
the higher is the honour that is paid to Aus- 
tria. The exireme improbability of the ac- 
count itself, which represents the two Em- 
PERORS as throwing down the gauntlet to 
Prussia, is heightened by the marvellous 


assertion that the challenge is only part of 
a programme which is to include a grand 
alliance of three other Powers; and these 
Powers are said to be Turkey, Italy, and 


England. It would have been quite as 
sensible, though not so imposing, to have 
said Turkey, Italy, and Timbuctoo. Ifthese 
great people have met in order to get a 
scheme, part of which is to be the inter- 


ference ot England in the private politics gf | 


Baden-Baden, they must be indeed out of 
the regions of common sense altogether. 
Until the news is very strongly corrobora- 
ted we may venture to disbelieve this re- 
port altogether. There is, indeed, only one 
contingency under which it could be true. 
The Emperor NAPOLEON may be bent on 
a war, thinking that a war is necessary, not 
only for his country. but for him ; and if he 
wants to fight, he may wish to gratify the 
French by commencing the war in a way 
as irritating and insulting to Prussia as pos- 
sible. But unless he means, not only to fight, 
but to fight very soon, he cannot have entered 
into any formal arrangement for controlling 
the affairs of Southern Germany. 

It so happens that a few days ago some of 
the leading representatives of Southern 
Germany met, and arranged a p mme 
of the policy to which they pledge 
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selves to adhere. The gathering was not 
very numerous, and in quiet times such po- 
litical announcements are not very impor- 
tant. Their authors can make no way 
against the dead-weight of timidity and pru- 
dence by which they are encompassed. 
But, in a critical moment, men of decided 
views and political courage have an influ- 
ence far beyond that to which their num- 
bers would entitle them, and the circum- 
stances of Southern Germany are such that 
this programme is well worth studying. 
These men — who at any rate represent a 
very considerable and a very active minor- 
ity in Baden, Wurtemburg, and Bavaria — 
had arrived very clearly and very decisively 
at three conclusions. In the first place, 
they had persuaded themselves that, in or- 
der to have any political existence at all, in 
order to have a country to love and fight for, 
they must join Prussia. It was, they 
averred, a question between Prussia and 
the foreigner; and although Prussia had, as 
they said, made deplorable mistakes, they 
vastly prefer her to having anything to do 
with non-German Powers. This, if we may 
trust reports which on this head are all, 
without exception, agreed, is the universal 
conviction of all German patriots — of all 
Germans, that is, who in a moment of dan- 
ger and difficulty will lead their country- 
men? Let the question only lie between 
Franve and Prussia, and they will choose 
Prussia at every risk and under every con- 
tingency. All petty differences, all local 
pride, all barriers of religion and custom 
disappear at once if the option lies between 
following Prussia® and following France. 
In the next place, these representatives of 
Southern Germany declare that their mate- 
rial interests are bound up in those of Prus- 
sia. They are not satisfied with such a con- 
nection as the old Zollverein provided ; 
they think that for all purposes of commerce, 
and for the decision of all questions affect- 
ing the status of tke inhabitants of any part 
of Germany, they must take care to be 
thoroughly united with Prussia. Lastly, 
they state that if Southern Germany wishes 
to indulve the two dearest fancies of the 
mind of modern men —if she wishes to be 
at once patriotic and rich, to have a country 
worth fighting for, and also to make money 
—she must enter the Northern Confedera- 
tion. Nomiddle course will answer. It will 
not do to stand outside of the circle, and hig- 
gle and hesitate and bargain. To be great 
and to be wealthv, they must condescend to 
be Prussian. It is not quite what they 
would have liked. It goes against the grain ; 


them-| but facts are facts, and there is no with- 
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standing them. These are only the views 
of a minority — of a striving, enerjetic mi- 
nority — but still not of high society, or even 
of the mass in the S uthern States. But 
what gives them importance is that they are 
appareutly true. Which of the propositions 
can be contradicted? Certainly no one 
who believes in the reports circulated as to 
the secrets of the Salzburg meeting can af- 
fect to discredit them. If the Emperor of 
the Frencu, the great enemy of Germany, 
the foreigner beyond all foreigners who is 
hated and feared, has takerr the trouble to 
come to Salzburg in order to coerce and 
dispose of Southern Germany, there can be 
no doubt that every German who wishes 
before all things to be a citizen of a free 
Cameny must seek the aid of Prussia in op- 
posing im. That a commercial alliance 
with Prussia must pay better, so far as mon- 
ey govs, than any other such alliance that 
Southern Germany could form, stands to 
reason; and if Southern Germany is to join 
Prussia, it had much better join it on the 
condition of having a share of representa- 
tion in the general German Assembly over 
which Prussia is to preside. Both national 
aspirations and common sense are in favour 
of the programme of the Southern deputies, 
and therefore it is of importance, even 
though its authors may be little known. 
But although we may refuse to believe 
that France and Austria have come to any 
decision that would be equivalent to a dec- 
laration of war against Pyussia, yet it is not 
likely that the affairs of Southern Germany 
have failed to attract the attention of the 
Sovereigns at Salzburg. Both France and 
Austria are far too deeply interested in the 
future of South Germany to permit that its 
affairs should be forgotten or neglected. 
Nor has some intervention in those affairs 
been wanting long before the Emperors met 
Austria indeed has done nothing, for Aus- 
tria has had other things to think of, and 
Austria is terribly afraid of the punishment 
that would await her if she dared to thwart 
the designs of Prussia. But France has for 
some months been intriguing against Prus- 
siain Southern Germany. It could not get 
the treaties with Prussia set aside, but it 
could intrigue against her. A very little 
ingenuity would devise plans for robbing 
Prussia of her triumph. It is easy for a 
person who assents reluctantly so to man- 
age matters that compliance gives nothing 
and produces no result. France has espe- 
cial strength in Bavaria; and persons who 
have visited Munich will remember that 
most of the walls of the Royal palaces are 
decorated with pictures representing Bava- 
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rians — aided, of course, more or less by 
the great NAPOLEON — putting other Ger- 
maps to flight. The Court of Bavaria is 
very French and very Austrian, and it has 
managed to make the »rocess of transform- 
ing Bavarians into Prussian soldiers go on 
very slowly. French diplomacy is said to 
have been at the bottom of this tardiness. 
The Bavarians cannot be got to adopt the 
Prussian drill.or use the , ek needle- 
un; and in acountry like Bavaria, if the 
Coan is hostile or apathetic to a change, it 
is safe to calculate that the change will not 
be made so long as it is not very dangerous 
to avoid making it. In this way the French 
and the Austrians may do coche some 
slight injury without seeming to be doing 
any harm. But the injury is, after all, a 
very slight one ; and if a real crisis came, the 
Bavarian army, so far as it could be per- 
suaded or expected to show fight at all, 
would most probably be found on the side 
of the Prussians, and might still seem to ad- 
mire and imitate the example of their fath- 
ers. Equally large pictures could be paint- 
ed of Bavarian heroes driving the French 
to destruction, if only there were the Prus- 
sians to take care of them. ‘The enemies of 
Prussia will therefore be slow to provoke a 
contest, even if the help of Bavaria were 
more valuable than it iz But it would be 
the height of folly to let Count Bismark 
stand forward as the protector and friends 
of all Germans of all States ; and this would 
be his position if he were now driven to as- 
sert the independence of Germany by force 
of arms. The Emperor of the Frencn is 
clever enough to perceive that the troubles 
of Count Bismark are only just beginning, 
and that it is still possible that the Confed- 
eration of North Germany may be pro- 
nounced a failure if it is once set in practi- 
cal operation. It is quiet times, the agony 
of waiting, the intrigues that are woven in 
hours of repose, that will tear Germany 
once more asunder, if anything does. To 
interfere now would be. on the part of the 
Emperor of the Frencu, to heal all the 
quarrels of Germany, and to unite them as 
one man against him. To wait until the 
German Confederation ony into practical 
@ no very severe 
strain on the patience of Lours Napo.eon. 
Patience is with him an easy and practica- 
ble virtue, and he can very well manage to 
wait until the Germans generally are dis- 
satisfied with the Constitution they have 
carved out for themselves. To interfere in 
the affairs of Germany would be ten times 
more satisfactory and agreeable to him then 
than it could be now. 
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difficulties will perhaps 





THE HORISON AGAIN OVERCAST. — 


From the Examiner 24 Aug. 
THE HORIZON AGAIN OVERCAST. 


Evropze is again witnessing one of those 
gloomy periods in which people are doubt- 
ful whether the clouds will break in storm or 
disperse in sunshine. The insurrection in 
Crete has been so long before the public 
eye that its various fortunes have almost 
ceased to be regarded with imterest. A still 
more formidable outbreak is reported to ex- 
ist in the ‘Tnrkish province of Bulgaria, and 
the insurrection there is said to be spread- 
ing. The dispatch of Turkish troops in 
that direction gives probability to the report, 
which rests principally on information con- 
tained in the Augsburg Gazette. But this 


does not arrest more than the passing at- | 


tention of the public. Even the more im- 
portant insurrection in Spain, which is said, 
at the same time, to be extending in Upper 
Aragon and Catalonia under the direction 
of General Prim, and (according to the ac- 
count of the Spartish Government) to be al- 
ready suppressed, is regarded as little more 
than a passing meteor in the horizon — 


soon to be swallowed up in darkness. But 
that which does fix the attention of all is 
the interview at Salzburg. Officially, in- 
deed, it has been announced that the visit of 
tne French Emperor to Francis Joseph is one 


of friendship and sympathy. Officiously, it 
has been explained and commented on as one 
of great political significance, which is des- 
tined to have a decisive effect on the future 
destiny of Europe. 

The telegrams which have arrived from 
the place of meeting itself since Saturday 
only add to the uncertainty of the objects 
and meaning of the interview; but, on the 
whole, the reports by the telegraphic wires 
are more in conformity with the “ officious ” 
than with the “official” statement of the 
purport of the Conference. Having already 
received the Czar, the King of Prussia, the 
Sultan, and several other Sovereigns in 
Paris, there should be nothing in the least 
surprising or alarming in Louis Napoleon 
paying a visit to the Austrian Emperor, es- 

cially under his recent bereavements. 

ut from the moment of its announcement, 
this meeting at Salzburg was regarded from 
a political point of view ; and, indeed, look- 
ing to the situation created for Austria after 
the victory of Sadowa, and the ition 
taken up by France immediately before and 
atter that event, nothing was more natural 
than that it should be viewed in that light. 


a 


We are now told from some quarters that 
the meeting of Salzburg is to be famous in 
history — perhaps more so than those of 
Tilsit and Erfurth. It is reported that both 
Emperors have come to an agreement to 
preserve the peace of Europe on the basis 
of the Treaty of Prague. It is further stated 
that they have resolved to support a South 
German Bund under the leadership of Aus- 
tria as a counterpoise to that of the North 
under Prussia. 

Without making ourselves more than the 
echo of thesé rumours, there is only too 
much reason to fear, from what is taking 
place far away from Salzburg, that some 
dire catastrophe is impending over Europe, 
and that the Imperial interview is but a 
potion of the general gloomy phenomenon. 
| We hear of a Russo-Prussian alliance on 
the one side, to which this one between 

Austria and France is but the counterpoise ; 

we hear that Turkey is preparing herself by 

admitting Christians into the Council of the 

Empire ; that England and France have no- 

tified to Greece that she must not further 

disturb by her proceedings the tranquillity 

of Turkey ; that Russian agents are excit- 
ing the populations of Turkey and Austria’ 
against their respective Goverments; that 

the Bulgarians are already in insurrection, 

and that the Sclavonians of Austria are 

soon expected to be; that 9,000 Prussian 

guns have been seized on the Hungarian 

,trontier; that a change of Ministry has 

taken place in the principality of Roumania, 
|which is said to be not unconnected with 

the general plot; that the French Govern- 

ment are purchasing large quantities of 
horses in Hungary ; that French journalists 

have been making a political demonstration 

in Denmark, an: that the King of Denmark 

actually received, on the 17th, in the Cas- 

tle of Bernstorff, “these apostles of dis- 
cord,” as they are called in the North Ger- 

man Gazelte. It may be that all this signi- 
fies nothing; but when we take these state- 
ments and facts in connection with the ru- 
moured alliances and actual interviews of 
great potentates, they are not without 

weight. We do not say that a war is to 

burst forth all at once. The men at the 

head of the designs which now divide Eu- 

rope into: two hostile camps will not strike 

before they are ready, but once ready the 

order will be— frappez vite et frappez 
fort. Until we see disarmament, we shall 

have no confidence in the maintenance of 
peace. 











